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The Classical World in Recent Fiction 


KEVIN HERBERT 


N A RECENT ARTICLE entitled ‘‘History 

and Historical Novels’! Jay Wil- 
liams, an author of historical fiction, 
humorously describes a disdainful letter 
he received some years ago from a 
prominent Oxford historian to whom a 
complimentary copy of his most re- 
cent book had been sent. The don 
wrote that he never bothered to read 
novels of any kind since he believed 
that the trivial passions and hopes 
of unreal men and women could not 
possibly compare with the grandeur 
and inspiration of history itself. Tak- 
ing this attitude towards the historical 
novelist and his work as typical of 
many professional historians, Mr. Wil- 
liams goes on to analyze and answer 
the charges brought by this opposi- 
tion: that historical novelists are mere 
dilettantes and popularizers who mingle 
the true with the false, the real with 
the unreal, and in the process fail 
to serve the function of history. He 
readily acknowledges that on his side 
there are not a few hacks who cater 
to ‘‘the public’s perennial taste for 
costumes, swords, and beds,’’ but he 
also observes that on the other side 


there are, to give but one example, 
dreamers who endow statesmen of 
the past with an omniscience and 
omnipotence that are strangely and 
painfully wanting in their modern 
counterparts. As for the proper func- 
tion of history, he thinks it unrealistic 
to expect others to know just what it 
might be when not even the historians 
themselves can agree on the matter. 
In defense of his own art Mr. Williams 
believes it must be founded upon psy- 
chological rapport with the period 
treated by the writer and a degree of 
familiarity with its external aspects; 
small liberties may be taken in the 
portrayal of historical personalities 
and events, but distortions are never 
permissible. With such an awareness 
of the aims and limits of his craft he 
holds that the creative writer, without 
becoming a specialist, can offer insights 
into a period or personality as valuable 
and real in their way as any presented 
by the historian. To illustrate his point 
he reminds us that War and Peace is 
basically an historical novel and he 
strikingly maintains that authors such 
as Kenneth Roberts, MacKinlay Kan- 
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tor, and Bruce Lancaster are the real 
teachers of American history because 
their works are much better known 
than those of the historians who treat 
the same periods and subjects. 

Reference to this defense of the 
historical novel is a useful introduction 
to this collection of reviews, for the 
hostile attitude of the Oxford scholar 
described above is not uncommon and 
surely not limited to professional his- 
torians of certain views. To some 
degree this unfortunate situation main- 
tains itself because of deep-rooted 
doubts and uncertainties in the popular 
mind about the real worth of creative 
literature when placed in the balance 
with non-fiction of all types. There are 
also many readers who fail to see any 
qualitative difference between the 
books of the Kathleen Winsors and 
Frank Yerbys and those authors named 
by Mr. Williams. But the heart of the 
matter seems to lie in the discontent of 
a number of critics with this ‘‘perilous 
borderland between history and fic- 
tion’’ wherein the two elements are in- 
termingled in a manner they cannot 
accept. It is to this point that an an- 
swer must and can be given, for the 
best representatives of this genre aim 
at a creative reconstruction of person- 
ality and period which goes beyond the 
established facts, yet does no real vio- 
lence to those facts.” By definition the 
historical novelist cannot work in ex- 
actly the same manner as the modern 
historian, since in seeking to create a 
work which will possess both literary 
merit as fiction and general validity as 
history the writer must bring to bear 
in an especial manner whatever endow- 
ments of psychological insight, imagi- 
native power, dramatic sense, and fac- 
tual knowledge are his. Indeed, if there 
were enough such writers of the first 
rank, the argument over the confusion 
of history and fiction in the historical 
novel would soon be put aside, for 
many historians would then have to 
face up to the implications in Mr. Wil- 
liams’ contention about the real 
teachers of history. 
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The technical problems facing the 
writer of historical fiction in their way 
are as formidable as those which con- 
front the professional historian in his 
work. In the matter of dialogue, for ex- 
ample, the novelist has a choice rang- 
ing from formal language to colloquial- 
isms or even slang. His decision in this 
matter will in part be determined by 
whether he wishes to emphasize the dif- 
ferences between the past and the pre- 
sent or to bridge over the time-space 
factor. But whatever his intentions in 
revealing the hopes and fears of his 
characters, the writer must so inte- 
grate dialogue with mood and action 
that it is never a source of distraction 
to the reader.* This problem is but a 
part of the larger one of the writer's 
psychological approach to his story, 
and to all history for that matter. One 
author may believe that human re- 
sponses and attitudes have remained 
virtually unchanged down through the 
centuries, and so he may, for example, 
underline in the narrative passages of 
his book the parallels between the pres- 
ent and some past age. Another, how- 
ever, may prefer a more tentative and 
speculative approach in bringing alive 
the thought and moods of a period in 
order to give due account to the time- 
space factor in history. Perhaps most 
important of all, there is finally the 
matter of balance and form for the ser- 
ious historical novelist, since he must so 
incorporate his research into his writ- 
ing that he hits the mean of true his- 
torical fiction while avoiding both the 
excesses of historical monographs and 
the defects of mere costume romances. 
For however the creative writer ap- 
proaches his factual material, he must 
also as a novelist, in the phrase of 
Henry James, engender in his work 
“the air of reality’’ if he is to succeed 
at the most significant level. Failing in 
this, he may give us other things, ‘‘a 
construct that entertains, a narrative 
image that incidentally instructs, but 
never an illusion of the known carried 
into the heart where all our truest 
knowledges cohabit with all our strong- 
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est illusions.’’4 Some will balk at this 
conception of the ultimate possibilities 
of the historical novel, perhaps because 
in judging it by its worst representa- 
tives they have come to consider it as 
just another escapist form, or perhaps 
because reflection has convinced them 
that the difficulties inherent in the re- 
creation of the relatively distant or an- 
cient past render impossible any at- 
tempt through this genre to convey an 
illusion of the way things were and are. 
Yet Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter, 
Undset’s Kristin Lavransdatter, Pater’s 
Marius the Epicurean, and Mann’s Jo- 
seph cycle, to name but four out- 
standing examples, are proof that the 
historical novel can rise above its par- 
ticular problems, for the authors of 


these works successfully bridged time 
gaps ranging from two centuries to 
three millennia, and by their particular 
delineations of time, place, and char- 
acter they managed to sharpen and in- 
tensify reality rather than to avoid or 
ignore it. Let us consider now to what 


extent the novels under review have 
measured up to these standards. 


Bryher’s Roman Wall is a portrait of 
life in the beleaguered territory of the 
Helvetii during the reign of the em- 
peror Gallienus, a.p. 253-268, one of 
the darkest periods in all the long his- 
tory of Rome. This was the age of the 
Thirty Tyrants, of autonomous Palmyra 
and the imperium Galliarum, and of 
almost continuous raids and invasions 
by the Germanic tribes across the 
Rhine and the Danube. Against this 
background the author concentrates on 
the description of attitudes and thus 
makes vivid the weariness of spirit and 
sense of incipient chaos which pervaded 
those unhappy times. Faced with the 
imminent threat of being overrun by 
the Alemanni, some of her characters 
seek escape from the dangerous pres- 
ent by reminiscing about their better 
fortunes in a past that never was, oth- 
ers prepare as best they can to do what 
they must, and yet others are deter- 
mined both to survive the stupidities 
of their rulers and to escape the bar- 
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barities of the invaders. 

Valerius, the commander of the gar- 
rison at Orba, a frontier outpost north 
of Lake Leman, knows well the inade- 
quacy of the Roman position and the 
certainty of attack, but he is powerless 
to do anything constructive because of 
official complacency in Aventicum, the 
capital of the territory. There the gov- 
ernor Vinobius, certain that the Roman 
past is a pledge of its present and fu- 
ture, refuses to acknowledge the danger 
and spends his time in arranging the 
usual diversions for the masses. “It 
can’t happen here’”’ is his watchword, 
a theme which is repeated in a variety 
of ways by a number of other charac- 
ters as well. When at last the storm of 
invasion breaks, it ironically bypasses 
the outlying towns and falls with full 
fury on the capital itself. Two clever 
Greeks, one a trader and friend of Va- 
lerius, the other the governor’s secre- 
tary, manage to escape the doomed 
city just in time and get to Orba with a 
warning. But knowing that their Roman 
friend would never voluntarily leave his 
post, they forge papers which order 
him to convoy them and the valuable 
records in their possession to the south 
and safety. Thus, the author seems to 
say, history mocks at the once power- 
ful whose only defense in their extrem- 
ity is the pious hope that all peoples 
will surely recognize and gladly accept 
the manifest superiority of their im- 
perium. But the Alemanni, unfortu- 
nately, are not so enlightened and when 
they strike across the limes, the sur- 
vivors of Orba owe their lives to the 
craft of two humble Greeks and not to 
the power of Rome. 

Bryher is the pseudonym of Mrs. 
Winifred Macpherson, a Scotswoman 
who lived for some years in the locale 
in which her book is set. The author of 
four historical novels, she is attracted 
to the portrayal of times of crisis when 
the old is giving way to the new, and 
within this framework she devotes her 
attention to the common people who by 
native wit and sometimes even courage 
survive all the cataclysms which de- 
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stroy the captains and the kings. In 
Roman Wall she has combined impec- 
cable scholarship with a keen sense of 
the human condition to produce a low- 
keyed and varied portrait of a weaken- 
ing but still proud society at the end 
of its tether, a society fully aware that 
the end is coming, yet quite certain it 
is still some time away. 

The author of If I Forget Thee is a 
research biologist at the Rockefeller In- 
stitute who possesses a long-time in- 
terest in Roman life and history. From 
this avocation, which apparently stems 
from school days in his native England, 
has come a first novel set in the Jerusa- 
lem of the dark days of a.p. 66-70. The 
story is told by the protagonist Lucius 
Cimber, the son of a patrician father 
and a Jewess, whose loyalties as a re- 
sult are divided between the two peo- 
ples during the terrible events sur- 
rounding the siege and death of the 
great city. In the course of his adven- 
tures Lucius comes to know the 


strengths and the weaknesses of both 


sides; if he is attracted to the best 
traditions of the Romans, he is also 
repelled by their cruelty and corrup- 
tion, and though he admires the courage 
of the Jews, he is appalled by their 
blind sense of destiny and by the fratri- 
cidal strife of the factions within the 
city. He sees the desperate nature of 
the struggle give rise to extremism on 
both sides and then finds himself inex- 
tricably caught up in one of the great 
tragedies of antiquity. 

The author has used the account of 
Josephus’ De Bello Judaico from the 
middle of Book 2 through 6 for factual 
background and has superimposed on 
this a love and adventure story of his 
own creation. The result of this com- 
bination indicates that the writer is es- 
pecially able in realizing the research 
functions of the historical novelist but 
has yet to master all the fictional 
aspects of his chosen genre. Such his- 
torical personalities as Josephus him- 
self, Vespasian, Titus, the procurator 
Gessius Florus, and the fanatics Simon 
ben Gioras and Eleazar play their 
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parts in actions ranging from the 
slaughter of the Roman garrison after 
its surrender on terms to the final as- 
sault on the city and the Temple. Dur- 
ing these events Lucius makes his way 
through a series of adventures as he 
tries both to help the cause of modera- 
tion on both sides and to find and save 
the woman he loves, the Jewess Re- 
becca. This combination of history and 
fiction ultimately fails, despite Dr. de 
Ropp’s genuine talent for narrative and 
thorough knowledge of the time and 
place, because the reader is simply 
overwhelmed by the carnage and melo- 
drama of the letter part of the story. 
The nadir is reached when Lucius and 
Rebecca consummate their love in 
King Solomon’s long-lost treasure room 
under the Temple, into which they 
blunder during their flight from the 
monstrous Simon. To an increasingly 
improbable story of escape and pursuit 
have been added detailed descriptions 
of the horrors of the siege for their 
own sake, so that in the last analysis 
this book misses the mark because of 
its excesses in the pursuit of drama 
and realism. 

The Three Legions is also a first 
novel. Gregory Solon’s book, which ap- 
pears to be the first fruits of a promis- 
ing career, tells the story of fifteen 
crucial days in late summer, a.p. 9, 
at the end of which Legions XVII, 
XVIII, and XIX commanded by the pro- 
consul Quinctilius Varus have been an- 
nihilated by the Germans under Armin- 
ius in the famous disaster of the Saltus 
Teutoburgiensis. With the loss of that 
irreplaceable force the Augustan policy 
of expansion eastwards to the Elbe was 
bankrupted, and the Rhine was conse- 
quently fixed as the boundary of the 
Empire in western Europe. Some re- 
cent criticism considers this defeat 
less important than many ancient and 
modern authorities have maintained,® 
but strategic and policy matters are of 
no concern to this tale. Its single pur- 
pose is to portray a field army of 
varied strengths and weaknesses as it 
first slowly disintegrates from a deadly 
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combination of inept leadership, weak- 
ening morale, and unfavorable terrain, 
and then is finally cut to pieces by a 
clever and determined enemy. If the 
author has taken anyone as his primary 
literary model in this work, it seems 
to me to be Stephen Crane. Like the 
famous nineteenth-century impression- 
ist, Solon knows how to convey the 
sense of physical chaos and psychic 
concentration which is uniquely found 
in the heat of combat, and like The 
Red Badge of Courage the general 
sense of this book is that in a world 
of violence every man is essentially 
alone in the time of crisis. 

The author finds his chief difficulty 
in the portrayal of his characters, all 
of whom are much too stylized 
and one-dimensional. The self-indulgent 
Varus is the least convincing of all, so 
obviously incompetent that the real 


person could not possibly have resem- 
bled this poor puppet. In this matter 
it may be that the writer was taken 
in by the authorized version embodied 


in Velleius Paterculus, 2. 117-20, which 
makes Varus the scapegoat for the 
disaster; but this does not explain 
the portrait of Cinna, a legionary com- 
mander unjustly sacked, who remains 
to the end the very essence of gravitas 
and disciplina, nor that of his personal 
enemy Agranus, a weakling who fails 
in the crucible of battle, nor of Talt, a 
brutalized and brutalizing centurion, 
nor lastly of the nameless young re- 
cruit who painfully learns the ways of 
army life. Concerning the anonymity of 
this last character it may be worth 
noting the parallel of Henry Fleming 
in The Red Badge, who is not specifi- 
cally named until that story is half 
told. Undoubtedly this collection of 
stock army types would not be so ob- 
vious but for the fact that their modern 
counterparts have now been marching 
steadily for the past decade through 
scores of World War II novels, movies, 
and plays. But because of this fact 
Solon’s legion of brave men, weaklings, 
sadists, opportunists, and innocents 
seems very familiar indeed. As a re- 
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sult of these inadequacies in character 
depiction the book is not completely 
successful, yet the author’s ability to 
convey the confusion of battle by im- 
pressionistic techniques and the sheer 
power of his writing, as in the passage 
describing the crucifixion of a rebel- 
lious legionary, are both favorable au- 
guries of his future as a novelist. 

Henry Treece’s first novel, The Dark 
Island, pictured Britain at the time of 
its conquest by the Romans under 
Claudius, and now in The Great Cap- 
tains he turns to the dark age that fol- 
lowed just after the collapse of Roman 
rule 300 years later, near the end of 
the fourth century. In this twilight per- 
iod of the Pax Romana he has created 
a new version of the Arthurian legend, 
for his central figure is Artos, a rude 
Celt who lives to become Arturius, 
dux bellorum and Count of Britain. 
Treece’s departure from the views of 
his predecessors is one of the most in- 
teresting features of the book. Instead 
of the blameless character of The 
Idylls of the King, Artos is portrayed 
as ursus horribilis, an epithet given 
Arthur in the early Latin chronicles, 
and certainly this characterization of 
him as a violent bear of a man is in- 
herently more probable than Malory’s 
romantic or Tennyson’s idealized pic- 
ture. Further realism is achieved by 
the retention at the heart of the novel 
of Arthur’s twelve great battles against 
the Saxons, but there are some changes 
in the traditional dramatis personae of 
the story. For example, Treece gives 
us two quite different Guineveres, for 
whom the Welsh spelling of Gwenhwy- 
far is used. The first of these is Artos’ 
wife and only real love, the second an 
adventuress originally named Lystra 
whom he takes for his own soon after 
beginning his campaigns. No doubt this 
device is intended to rehabilitate the 
traditionally faithless queen, but its sig- 
nificance like so many other of the 
more subtle themes in the story gets 
lost in the general rush of events. 
Lancelot on the other hand does not 
appear at all and his role opposite the 
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second Gwenhwyfar is taken by the un- 
scrupulous Roman Medrodus, who is 
early adopted by Artos as his brother. 
In the common version Medrodus ‘is 
either the king’s bastard son or his 
nephew who leads a rebellion and is 
finally responsible for Arthur’s death, 
and in the present treatment after con- 
stantly considering the king’s over- 
throw he finally does accomplish his 
destruction in a most strange manner. 

The author’s knowledge of cultural 
anthropology and archaeology is put to 
good use in his vividly realistic descrip- 
tions of fourth-century Britannia. His 
pictures of a Druid fire festival and of 
the tribal initiation of Medrodus are 
representative examples of his skill in 
these matters. Close adherence to the 
chronicles of Arthur’s battles also 
helps to dramatize the chaos and law- 
lessness of those unhappy times when 
Romanized Briton, Celt, Saxon, Pict, 
and Jute waged unending war on one 
another. Yet in the scene of Artos’ weird 
vengeance upon the faithless second 
Gwenhwyfar, in which he forces her to 
fight a bull in the Cretan style before 
a huge crowd, the story begins to re- 
semble a horror comic. There is also 
a major failure in characterization, 
for no attempt is made to portray the 
psychological and intellectual growth 
through which Artos the Bear could 
become Arturius, Count of Britain and 
guardian of peace in all the land. Such 
excesses and failures as these in the 
craft of fiction ultimately vitiate all 
the author’s efforts to put his knowl- 
edge of history, anthropology, and 
archaeology to the best use. Conse- 
quently, The Great Captains might 
better be called a melodramatic enter- 
tainment rather than an_ historical 
novel. 

The Last of the Wine was acclaimed 
both here and in England as the best 
historical novel of 1956 and was evi- 
dently well received because it was on 
the best seller list of The New York 
Times for a number of weeks. Such a 
reception is certainly impressive, and 
yet I feel that some measure of its 
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critical and popular success must be 
attributed simply to the _ inherent 
drama of the age which it describes, 
that of Athens between 430 and 400 B.c. 
The phenomenon of its reception might 
therefore be compared to that ac- 
corded Thucydides by those of our 
contemporaries who discover him on 
their own and who consequently are 
amazed at the parallels they find be- 
tween his age and ours, to say nothing 
of the power and consummate art with 
which he handles his theme. But, and 
this is the point to be made, the style, 
structure, and general effect of Wine 
is Xenophontic rather than Thucydi- 
dean, with the result that the reader 
on occasion becomes aware of the gap 
between the potentialities of the ma- 
terial and the realizations of the book. 
Its basic technique is the interweaving 
of the private and public life of the 
fictional hero with the great personal- 
ities and events of the period, a con- 
ception which is brilliantly worked out 
in many passages, but one which also 
suffers in others because of the too 
swift pace and superficial treatment of 
the story. Yet if Miss Renault’s picture 
of the age is not without fault, her book 
does possess an appeal which both 
the general reader and the classical 
scholar in their separate ways will 
readily acknowledge. 

Alexias, the son of Myron, born at 
Athens in 430 B.c., and Lysis, his com- 
rade in arms, lover, and senior by a 
few years, are the chief fictional char- 
acters in the book. As occasional mem- 
bers of the Socratic circle they are 
friends of Socrates, the young Plato, 
Phaedo, and Xenophon, but much of 
their time is spent on active duty with 
a cavalry unit counterattacking Spar- 
tan raiders in the Attic hinterland. 
Soon after the catastrophe in Sicily and 
the subsequent rise of the oligarchic 
faction in the city, they leave to join 
the forces of Thrasybulus at Samos and 
then serve with the fleet until their 
ship is among those sunk at Arginusae. 
Back home again, they manage to sur- 
vive the death throes of the city during 
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the final Spartan siege only to be faced 
with the terror of the Thirty when 
hostilities cease. Again they flee to 
unite with the democratic forces, this 
time in Thebes. In their triumphal re- 
turn it is Alexias himself who seeks out 
and kills Critias in the battle at Muny- 
chia, but Lysis also meets his death in 
the same action. The story ends with a 
somber note disturbing the exultation 
of victory, for Plato and Anytus are 
shown some time later maintaining 
contrary views about the nature of 
democracy and the civic duties and 
rights of man. The reader puts the book 
down fully aware that the tragedy of 
399, the testing case of these irrecon- 
cilable ideas, is not far off. 

On the debit side, none of the leading 
fictional characters is sharply focused. 
They consequently never achieve a 
reality of their own to equal that of 
their historical contemporaries. Con- 
tinually on the move, they have little 
time or ability to understand the crisis 
of their age, and their learning, when 
it comes, is little and late. With pro- 
tagonists such as these the narrative 
fails to illuminate as well as it might 
the great and abiding issues of the war 
and the corrosive effects of it on victor 
and vanquished alike. On the credit side, 
a goodly number of action scenes stand 
out. For example, the description of 
Alexias’ first cavalry action has an air 
of authority to it which belies the fact 
that it was written by a woman. So also 
with the chapter on the Isthmian 
games during a pan-Hellenic truce, 
wherein Alexias wins the long race and 
Lysis is all but killed by a powerful 
brute in the pankration. And in the 
siege of Athens in 404 famine brings 
on a conflict between aido’s and andnke- 
which results in an especially bitter 
and fruitless decision for the hero. But 
the most powerful scene in the book is 
the final one in which Alexias over- 
hears the advocates of opposing philo- 
sophies of the state. The personality 
of Socrates looming in the background 
is more real in this epilogue foreshad- 
owing his martyrdom than it is in any 
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of the earlier scenes in which he ap- 
pears as an interlocutor. To sum up, 
Miss Renault has written an excellent 
story of adventure which with a little 
more thought could have been some- 
thing even better, a really first-rate 
novel of sustained perception as well 
as continuous and interesting action. 
As it is, the book falls somewhat short 
of that achievement. 

Robert Graves, poet, novelist, essay- 
ist, and critic of considerable talent and 
tremendous industry, is probably the 
best read in the Classics of any author 
of importance writing in English today. 
In addition to Homer’s Daughter his 
books on the ancient world alone in- 
clude the novels I, Claudius, a classic 
in its own right,® Claudius the God, 
Hercules, my Shipmate, and Count 
Belisarius as well as the mythological 
works The White Goddess and The 
Greek Myths. Unfortunately he often 
puts his great fund of learning to du- 
bious use in advancing special causes, 
but it must also be acknowledged that 
he is at his best when contentious, icon- 
oclastic, and speculative. He plainly en- 
joys the gadfly role, whether it be in 
criticism of the reigning powers in mod- 
ern English literature, as in The 
Crowning Privilege, or in attacking the 
caution of organized scholarship, as in 
The Greek Myths, or in reconstructing 
the genesis of a great epic to fit his 
peculiar views about its origin and na- 
ture, as in the book under review. 

To turn to that work, Graves main- 
tains that the Iliad is a tale about and 
for men but that the Odyssey is of and 
for women. Specifically he believes that 
the latter derived from the following 
sources: a nostos which told of 
Odysseus’ return to a faithless Pen- 
elope who had been living riotously 
with fifty lovers; the tale of the wan- 
derings of one Ulysses, a character re- 
nowned for his cunning escapes from 
death; and a description of Greek do- 
mestic life in the colonial west, ca. 750 
B.c., with Nausicaa as the central fig- 
ure. As a result of these and other be- 
liefs Graves has revived Samuel But- 
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ler’s old fantasy of female authorship 
of the Odyssey, set the story at Dre- 
panum in western Sicily, and made 
Nausicaa a secret Homerid and author- 
ess of the epic. The Elyman princess 
narrates her own eventful story, the 
highlights of which later inspired her 
to compose a poem to match the Iliad. 

Her story opens with the departure 
from home of her oldest brother, Lao- 
damas, under mysterious circum- 
stances after a bitter argument with 
his shrewish wife, Ctimene. After some 
time her father, King Alpheides, the 
model for Alcinous in her poem, anx- 
iously receives-and feasts a traveling 
merchant who claims to have news that 
the son, shipwrecked at Corcyra, is now 
on his way back home. The court bard 
Demodocus duly entertains with a lay 
from the Trojan cycle, in the course 
of which Graves makes some witty re- 
marks about the Judgment of Paris. As 
Nausicaa then reflects on Homer’s di- 
vine immoralists, her father explains 
that the poet was a secret devotee of 
the Great Goddess Rhea, whom the 
Greek invaders had replaced with their 
Sky God, Zeus. The pictures of the vi- 
cious conduct of the Olympians in his 
poem are therefore Homer’s way of rid- 
iculing this parvenu pantheon, accord- 
ing to the king. Of course this is all 
pure Graves, and it fits in perfectly 
with his theory of the supremacy of the 
White Goddess in the Mediterranean 
world prior to the arrival there of the 
Indo-Europeans. 

When the merchant departs and is 
proved a liar, Alpheides decides to go 
himself in search of his son and to 
leave his brother Nestor as regent in 
his absence. As soon as he is gone, 
Nausicaa senses that a plot is afoot to 
overthrow her family. While rendez- 
vousing with a friend at a deserted 
beach in order to get information about 
the conspiracy she comes across a ship- 
wrecked Cretan named Aethon. Think- 
ing that he may be able to help her 
family, she sends him disguised as a 
serf to stay temporarily with the royal 
swineherd Eumaeus. She then returns 
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to the palace to face the insolence of 
the now openly rebellious nobles, who, 
led by Antinous and Eurymachus, are 
determined to overthrow the ruling 
house and even force the princess to 
select one of their number for her hus- 
band. But Aethon and the princess frus- 
trate the ambitions of the suitors at 
every turn and finally with the help of 
the loyal members of the royal house- 
hold they ambush and slay the entire 
lot. In the course of events it is dis- 
covered that her missing brother was 
murdered by the conspirators, and at 
the end Alpheides returns, though too 
late to help in the fight. 

Though the story has its moments of 
drama and pathos, in the last analysis 
it is not so much a novel as a carefully 
wrought thesis, not so much a portrait 
of reality as a vehicle for the display 
of Graves’ learning, wit, and ingenuity. 
Too often the reader finds himself say- 
ing ‘‘How clever’ rather than ‘‘How 
true.’’ The author once remarked, with 
a good deal of seriousness, that he 
writes ‘‘prose for cash, poetry for 
love.”’ In Homer’s Daughter he has 
purposely contradicted his professed 
method of operation, yet nothing is 
changed, for the poetry and human in- 
sight of the Odyssey are gone from the 
story, and what remains is a disserta- 
tion in the guise of a novel, $3.95 per 
copy. 

Winter Quarters describes the adven- 
tures of Camillus and Acco, two Gallic 
nobles in the service of Rome as caval- 
rymen. The tale opens with Camillus, 
the survivor of the pair and a P.O.W. 
of the Parthians in inaccessible Mar- 
giana, deciding to dictate the story of 
their wanderings to a fellow prisoner. 
Their travels begin when Acco kills a 
bear sacred to a local goddess in their 
native Pyrenees. Because of assistance 
rendered to his friend in this deed, 
Camillus is also involved in the re- 
ligious pollution. Consequently they join 
Caesar’s army of Gaul as enlisted 
troopers after the village elders suggest 
they leave their homeland for a period 
of years in order to avert the wrath 
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of the deity upon the area. They take 
part in the massacre of the Tencteri 
and the Usipites, and in one sharp ac- 
tion Camillus happens to save the life 
of the young P. Licinius Crassus. He 
befriends the pair and soon takes them 
to Rome as remount specialists to help 
in the preparations for his father’s 
Parthian venture. There among other 
things they attend a party given by 
Clodius and are present at the riotous 
dedication of the Theater of Pompey, 
and later, as the ill-fated expedition 
heads eastwards, they also take the op- 
portunity to visit Athens. Both of the 
great cities and their peoples are de- 
scribed as seen through the eyes of the 
proud Gallic aristocrats, a technique 
which makes for one of the most in- 
teresting features of the book. The 
crudity, cruelty, and meanness of the 
Romans, and the cynicism, self-satis- 
faction, and cold intellectualism of the 
Athenians are all attacked by the em- 
bittered Acco with Juvenalian fervor. 
The realization that this man sees and 
interprets everything as an outsider 
does little to dispel the bleakness of 
his view. 

As a former candidate for the Dru- 
idic priesthood Acco is also alert to 
all foreign religious phenomena and is 
especially watchful for signs of female 
deities, since to him such evidence 
would indicate pursuit by the goddess 
of his native valley under various local 
forms and names. In his eyes all of 
these are from first to last but variant 
disguises of the universal and triune 
goddess, the death-in-life Bride-Maid- 
Queen. If in the mountains of southern 
Gaul she is Pyrene, in Rome he sees 
her as the Bona Dea, in Greece as 
Hecate, and in Syria as Astarte. Only 
during a trip to Jerusalem does he fail 
to find any evidence of her power, but 
this causes Camillus to fear the more 
for his friend since he feels the goddess 
lulls her victims in this manner just 
before striking. When the two friends 
return to Antioch, the army’s base, the 
goddess finally catches up with Acco. 
Berenice, his betrothed and the daugh- 
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ter of a wealthy merchant, falls victim 
to a potion concocted by her depraved 
younger brother and disappears from 
home. When found, she is completely 
mad, doing service as a temple harlot 
in the infamous Daphne section of the 
city. 

If this personal tragedy is caused by 
an evil fate and divine vengeance, the 
climax of the story at Carrhae is sim- 
ply depicted as the result of Roman 
stupidity and Parthian cunning. The 
strategy of Crassus to cut swiftly 
across the desert against Seleuceia 
rather than take the northern and safer 
route through Armenia ends in disaster 
when his army proves to be an undis- 
ciplined rabble. After contact with the 
enemy is made, the Gallic cavalry is 
cast away in a hopeless charge against 
the huge Nisaean horse of the foe and 
the helpless legions are then annihilated 
by the mounted archers of the Parth- 
ians. Camillus is captured, but Acco 
goes down with the younger Crassus in 
the last charge. There in the sterile 
desert where nothing blooms or is fruit- 
ful he finds at last his place in the sun 
and a secure refuge from the avenging 
goddess. 

As Evelyn Waugh has said of him, 
Alfred Duggan does not create charac- 
ters who give us the feeling that they 
are but ‘‘our contemporaries in fancy 
dress.’’ Camillus and Acco display at- 
titudes and react to incidents in a 
manner that could only befit Gallic 
aliens adrift in the Roman world of the 
first century s.c. The interplay of dra- 
matic and symbolic action is also very 
effective, for both Roman and Gaul not 
only come by their separate ways to 
the military disaster at Carrhae, but 
each finally meets his particular neme- 
sis there in the desert. The one pays 
for his avarice and grandiose schemes, 
the other for the false notion that he 
could escape his fate and the avenging 
deity. The book falls into that class of 
historical novels which rate a magna 
cum laude, for without any serious 
flaws it tells an interesting story hon- 
estly and convincingly, without resort 
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to any of the familiar tricks of the 
trade. 

Memoirs of Hadrian, described by its 
author as a ‘‘psychological novel and a 
meditation on history,’’ was first pub- 
lished in 1951 in France, where it took 
a number of important prizes. Three 
years later an American edition was 
also received with almost unanimous 
critical acclaim, and there is no doubt 
that the book will take its place as one 
of the very best of its genre.7 Memoirs 
combines brilliant style, solid scholar- 
ship, and a perceptive interpretation of 
character to form an almost perfect 
creative synthesis. The result nearly 
persuades the reader that Mlle. Your- 
cenar has somehow discovered the lost 
commentarii and letters of Hadrian and 
used them throughout her book. It takes 
the form of an autobiography, dedicated 
by the emperor to his favorite, the 
young Marcus Aurelius, and written 
with utter candor by a man concerned 
to assess the whole of his life in order 
to learn its meaning. As a result we 


see here not only the vigorous adminis- 
trator and imperial figure who domi- 
nated his times but also the amateur 
political philosopher and the poet who 


wrote the haunting Animu a 
blandula. 

The book opens with the old man re- 
flecting on the various pleasures of life 
in the light of the knowledge that he 
has only a few more months to live. 
Page after page is studded with his 
lively and epigrammatic comments on 
the human scene, comments which 
deftly reveal a personality whose Hel- 
lenic urbanity cannot wholly efface his 
native Iberian severity. His statements 
on such subjects as literature, law, 
love, the problem of power, and the 
nature of the soul also engage the read- 
er’s critical attention and all but de- 
mand his reflection upon their implica- 
tions. For example, in scanning the 
literature of his own times the emperor 
dismisses the younger Pliny as merely 
pompously affable, thinks Tacitus a Re- 
publican reactionary of a sublime ri- 
gidity, and calls Juvenal an unpleasant 


vagula, 
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hypocrite, more concerned to titillate 
than to reform. To those critics who 
think that liberty relaxes and welfare 
services corrupt, Hadrian answers that 
there would be ills enough left in the 
world after the state had done all it 
could to remove useless servitude and 
needless suffering from the common 
man’s lot. Concerning the positive law, 
he admits that it changes more slowly 
than custom, but though this time lag 
results in injustices, he points out there 
is far more danger present when law 
attempts to anticipate custom. And 
speaking on the problem of national 
loyalties, he expresses the belief that 
no state can long endure unless it man- 
ages to endow the many with a self- 
interest in its continued prosperity and 
survival. The modern relevance of ideas 
such as these adds an extra dimension 
to the book and justifies the author’s 
description of it as a meditation on the 
historical process. Occasionally, how- 
ever, Hadrian achieves an insight into 
the trends of his own age and of the 
time of troubles ahead which only the 
hindsight of the author herself can ade- 
quately explain. Yet if this very slight 
defect results in the historically im- 
probable, there is compensation from 
the added element of the dramatically 
intriguing. For who knows, the em- 
peror might have wondered whether 
some day a Christian bishop would be 
pontiff at Rome and whether his favor- 
ite Marcus might eventually fail as a 
ruler, perhaps by allowing a weakling 
son to succeed to power. 

All of the facts are here, from the 
early army service to the selection of 
Antoninus as heir apparent, but the 
emotional peak of the story is reached 
in the friendship with Antinous, and 
when that young man dies, life for 
Hadrian loses much of its meaning. 
Consolation is found through contempla- 
tion and an increased schedule of offi- 
cial duties. The pattern of reflection 
upon personal joys and sorrows as well 
as upon the events of the public career 
is basic to the book and results in a 
brilliant portrait of character which 
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first highlights the restrained hedonist, 
then the dutiful emperor, and finally 
the wise and tolerant observer of men 
and morals. By its careful adherence 
to the facts and its sensitive depiction 
of the inner man Memoirs of Hadrian 
attains both the particular purpose of 
its genre, the evocation of a man in his 
age, and the larger aim of all fiction, 
the intensification of the continuum that 
is reality. This book is by far the best 
of the group under review and will still 
be read long after most of the others 
have been forgotten. 


This study was undertaken because 
the past few years have seen the pub- 
lication of a growing number of novels 
treating various periods of the an- 
cient world, a fact which impelled me 
to learn the reason for this phenom- 
enon and to see how the potentialities 
of the material were being developed. 
The increase in such works can be at- 
tributed for the most part to those 
serious writers who have discovered 
how the classical past can in its special 
way illumine the present human situa- 
tion. Among them the period piece, the 
romance, and the escapist novel are 
less common than the historical novel 
proper, which in one manner or 
another seeks to relate the past to the 
present. All of the above writers dem- 
onstrate conscientiousness in their 
historical research, though they nec- 
essarily display a wide range of abili- 
ties in the creative use of their 
material. But thus far, at least, the 
classical world seems not to have at- 
tracted the literary hack who has 
exploited such periods as the Ante-Bel- 
lum South and Restoration England as 
backgrounds for his unlikely sagas of 
sword and sex. Since it is all but 
axiomatic that the more remote peri- 
ods in time require more basic re- 
search, the classical period would 
appear to be relatively secure from 
this type of literary opportunist. And 
yet if these facts offer some comfort, 
it remains a mystery to me why more 
novelists of talent have not turned to 
those periods of antiquity which faced 
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the same elemental problems our age 
must solve—those of war, international 
security, and tensions from competing 
concepts of government, to name but a 
few. In the books under review the 
most persistent theme is that of a so- 
ciety and its culture in crisis, in some 
cases the threat being portrayed as in- 
ternal because of the loss of unity or 
direction, in others as external because 
of the barbarian at the gates, and in 
yet others as a combination of these 
factors. When in addition to significant 
motifs such as these an author offers 
us recognizable persons and sustains a 
mood through a sequence of authentic 
and interesting actions, books of the 
quality of Winter Quarters, The Last 
of the Wine, and Roman Wall result. 
Should the writer fail in any of these 
essentials or yield to those besetting 
faults of the historical novel, the sen- 
sational and the melodramatic, no 
amount of research, or cleverness, or 
occasional brilliance will redeem his 
book. But should the author provide not 
only an entertaining and instructive 
story of the past but also one that con- 
veys to the reader an “‘illusion of the 
known,”’ then the result is certain to 
be first-rate historical fiction. Such a 
book is Memoirs of Hadrian. 
Bowdoin College 
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Os LITERARY REPUTATION is one 
of the major anomalies of classical 
studies. In technical works on Latin lit- 
erature, Ovid’s poetry is regularly de- 
preciated, but students of other liter- 
atures usually speak of him with ap- 
preciation and respect. The tendencies 
in both of these directions are well il- 
lustrated by Professor Gilbert Highet. 
In his book The Classical Tradition, 
he calls Ovid ‘‘one of the three or four 
finest Roman poets.’’! But in Poets in 
a Landscape, when he wears the cap 
of a classicist, his last words on Ovid 
are ‘‘shallowness and frivolity.’’2 

Recent Ovidian scholarship has be- 
gun to recognize that the conventional 
view of Ovid among Latinists depends 
upon critical formulas inherited from 
the nineteenth century, and there have 
been a number of attempts to rehabil- 
itate his reputation by a more careful 
study of his possible aims and pur- 
poses. These attempts themselves are 
usually based upon external or intui- 
tive grounds rather than upon anything 
Ovid himself says about his own work.* 
Probably the most penetrating recent 
study of Ovid is the book by Professor 
Hermann Frankel, Ovid, a Poet be- 
tween Two Worlds. Frankel has been 
able to provide literary and critical jus- 
tification for that feeling of enthusiasm 
which most of us feel upon our first 
reading of Ovid, although he will not 
allow that Ovid himself had much 
awareness of his own poetic principles 
and ideals. 

This is unfair. If we look for it, we 


can find in Ovid’s statements about art 
and poetry a fairly consistent and 
thoroughgoing theory of poetics, which 
can provide an historically sound basis 
for a new and better appreciation not 
only of his purposes but also of his 
poetic achievement. 

For this purpose a passage in Seneca 
the Elder provides a fact to serve as 
a starting point. The fact in question 
consists in the statement of an artistic 
principle which Seneca says Ovid ex- 
pressed more than once. The statement 
occurs at the end of Seneca’s remarks 
on Ovid’s activities as a declaimer. He 
says that Ovid carefully avoided verbal 
licence in prose although indulging in 
it in his poems, where, Seneca adds, 
he was not unaware of his faults but 
rather fell in love with them (Controv. 
2. 2. 12: verbis minime licenter usus 
est nisi in carminibus, in quibus non 
ignoravit vitia sua sed amavit.) To il- 
lustrate his point he tells a famous 
story. Some of the poet’s friends once 
asked him to get rid of three verses. 
Ovid agreed to let them choose any 
three they wished, provided he might 
select three they should not touch. Of 
course, the same verses appeared on 
both lists. Seneca concludes that Ovid’s 
boldness in the use of diction was not 
the result of faulty judgment but was 
deliberate; he used to say from time 
to time that a face was the prettier 
for having a blemish on it (Controv. 
2. 2. 12: ex quo adparet summi ingenii 
viro non iudicium defuisse ad compes- 
cendam licentiam carminum suorum 
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sed animum. aiebat interim decen- 
tiorem faciem esse in qua aliquis nae- 
vos fuisset). 

This passage is referred to in almost 
every modern discussion of Ovid’s 
poetry, but I do not think that the last 
sentence, where Seneca cites what Ovid 
used to say, has received the emphasis 
it deserves. The sentiment itself is not 
unparalleled (cf. Cic. Nat. Deor. 1. 79), 
but this application of the principle to 
poetry seems especially characteristic 
of Ovid. In fact, in this sentence we 
have a summary statement of an im- 
portant element in Ovid’s working the- 
ory of poetic composition. 


I 


“Ovid used to say that a face was 
sometimes the prettier for having a 
blemish on it.’’ This statement attrib- 
uted to Ovid by Seneca does not form 
part of the story, for which Albinovanus 
Pedo is the authority. Whether Seneca 
had word of mouth authority for the 
statement or tock it from Ovid’s poetry 
is probably immaterial. Actually the 
statement about the naevos can easily 
be paralleled in Ovid’s works. It con- 
tains a turn of thought Ovid uses a 
number of times, usually expressed by 
some form of decet or its cognates. 

In Amores 3. 1, Elegy herself ap- 
pears to Ovid (7-8): 

venit odoratos Elegeia nexa capillos 

et puto pes illi longior alter erat. 


She is then described (9): 


forma decens vestis tenuissima vultus 
amantis; 


and Ovid adds (10): 
et pedibus vitium causa decoris erat. 


‘‘The fault in her feet was a source 
of beauty.’’ According to the conceit 
Ovid is using in this poem, the form 
of the elegiac couplet itself is somehow 
less than perfect; after all, it is lame. 
Substantially the same conceit is found 
in the first poem of the first book, 
where Ovid says that he started to 
write proper hexameters, but the god 
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of love stole a foot from every other 
line (Am. 1. 1. 3-4). This shortcoming 
is, however, essential to the form; and, 
since he has already said of Elegeia 
forma decens, he may properly add 
that the vitium is an element of beauty. 
In this instance, then, we have a fea- 
ture which falls short of ideal perfec- 
tion; but the shortcoming (vitium) is 
such that it is also essential to the very 
nature of the thing itself. Elegy would 
not be elegy without the elegiac meter. 
The vitium is causa decoris. 

Ovid frequently uses a similar turn 
of thought in referring to the external 
aspects of emotion. A striking example 
occurs in the story of Lucretia in the 
Fasti. Thinking of her absent husband, 
Lucretia began to weep, dropped the 
thread she was spinning, and put her 
face in her lap. Ovid says (2. 757-58): 


hoc ipsum decuit: lacrimae decuere 
pudicam 
et facies animo dignaque parque fuit. 


Her appearance was fully worthy of her 
character. In this instance, it is hard 
for us to think of Lucretia’s expression 
of emotion as a fault; indeed it is not. 
But Ovid’s form of expression implies 
that the very fact that the emotion was 
not disfiguring is itself noteworthy. We 
may compare this scene with one in the 
Amores, where Ovid’s girl blushes; 
Ovid says (2. 5. 42): 


et numquam casu pulchrior illa fuit. 


Then he adds (43-44): 


spectabat terram: terram spectare decebat. 
maesta erat in vultu: maesta decenter 
erat. 


The element of beauty involved in the 
expression of emotion in these instances 
lies in the utter appropriateness of the 
emotional expression to the character 
and circumstances of the person con- 
cerned. It is a special variation of the 
theme that all shapes please. 

Very similar to the passages just 
cited are ones in which Ovid uses the 
theme that a lover should transpose 
seeming defects into their allied virtues 
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(Ars 2. 657-62). This theme in part 
underlies a passage in the letter of 
Phaedra in the Heroides (4. 73-74): 


quemque vocant aliae vultum rigidumque 
trucemque, 
pro rigido Phaedra iudice fortis erat. 


Then she goes on to say (77-78): 


te tuus iste rigor positique sine arte 
eapilli 
et levis egregio pulvis in ore decet. 


In this couplet, the contrast between 
art and nature is interesting. When a 
person is pleasing, what is natural and 
appropriate to the person is pleasing 
too. This same idea is found in one of 
the Amores, where Ovid says of a girl 
with rumpled hair (1. 14. 21): tum quo- 
que erat neclecta decens. Later in the 
same poem he says (28): [crines] 
sponte decent. We may conclude with 
one more example. In the Ars, Ovid 
says that mispronunciations can some- 
times be pleasing (3. 293-96). Here 
again we meet the theme in vitio decor 
est, although in this instance we must 
simply admit that some people do think 
a girl who lisps is cute because of it. 
What then is the meaning of Ovid’s 
statement about the naevos or blem- 
ish? In the passages just studied, Ovid 
finds a real element of beauty and at- 
tractiveness in a feature which, taken 
by itself, might also seem to be a fault 
or imperfection. The paradox arises 
from the fact that the feature involved 
is appropriate to the character of the 
person concerned, is fitting under the 
circumstances, or perhaps simply be- 
cause it is becoming. Under other con- 
ditions, a fault in disfiguring (Tr. 5. 13. 
13-14), so that Ovid’s conception of a 
defect which is decens seems to be a 
special application of the principle of 
decorum, although Ovid prefers to state 
the principle in a paradoxical form.4 


II 


Ovid applies this principle to his own 
poetry. In Amores 3. 1, it is assumed 
that by its very form erotic elegy falls 
short of ideal poetic perfection, which 
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is better represented by tragedy, 
although eiegy had been appropriate to 
the poet’s youth (28): primaque per 
numeros acta iuventa suos (cf. Am. 3. 
15. 4). Under the circumstances it had 
been appropriate for Ovid to work in 
an inferior poetic medium. The theme 
that elegy is inferior to other forms of 
poetry is common in the elegists, but 
Ovid’s justification is peculiarly his 
own. As he says figuratively of Elegy 
herself (Am. 3. 1. 10): et pedibus vitium 
causa decoris erat. A similar point of 
view is implied in a line of the Fasti, 
where Juno addresses the poet in the 
following words (6. 22): ause per 
exiguos magna referre modos. The con- 
trast between exiguos and magna in- 
dicates a defect. Properly meter and 
matter should fit (cf. Am. 1. 1. 2: ma- 
teria conveniente modis). But the de- 
fect in this instance is one which is 
integral to the basic character of the 
work itself. In both these instances we 
have a feature which is theoretically a 
fault or shortcoming, but of which we 
may also say decet. These passages are 
sufficient to establish the point that 
Ovid does apply to his own work the 
principle that a blemish may be a 
source of beauty. 

The concept of a poetic vitium is 
treated from a somewhat different 
point of view in the last poem of the 
third book of the Ex Ponto. Although 
this is not one of Ovid’s best poems, 
it is an extraordinarily interesting one 
both for its discussion of poetic vitia 
and for the information it contains on 
Ovid’s poetics in general. The poem, 
which is addressed to his friend Brutus, 
discusses criticism of the poetry he has 
been writing in exile, especially the Ex 
Ponto, on the grounds of a monotonous 
sameness of subject matter. If same- 
ness of subject matter is the only fault 
in these poems, Ovid replies, al! is well. 
Speaking of faults, he adds, the fact 
that the poems are his own does not 
blind him to their faults; but he lacks 
the power to force himself to the dif- 
ficult and tedious work of correction, 
which is especially the function of ars 
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(16). The original process of compo- 
sition is enjoyable, but his external cir- 
cumstances cause him to feel irked 
when correcting or polishing his work. 
Then he reverts to the charge that all 
iis poems are about the same thing. 
This is the least and most excusable of 
their faults. In this respect, they befit 
his present situation. Though he varies 
the form of expression the matter is 
imposed upon him by his circum- 
stances. And, finally, the form of the 
poems themselves has not been chosen 
for professional reasons but solely for 
personal utility and to give each of his 
friends a poem. 

In this poem, Ovid mentions two 
kinds of fault and two ways in which 
the poet’s judgment may operate. He 
admits that the poems are monotonous 
in subject and that such monotony is a 
fault. It is, however, a fault which is 
inseparable from the poetic form and 
matter (opus and materia); and as 
such it is (33): magis excusabile. There 
are other faults in the poems, which 
his judgment urges him to correct 
(11). These faults seem to lie primarily 
in matters of diction and other details 
(17, cf. 13-14). Ovid presents his prob- 
lem in terms of a contrast between the 
functions of ars and ingenium. The first 
draft of a poem is primarily the work 
of ingenium (22, cf. 24 and 26); then 
judgment must operate to detect faults 
that need correction by means of ars 
(16, cf. 25 and 29). These faults 
remain in spite of the poet’s judgment, 
while the fault that is more excusable 
is the direct result of his intention. One 
can recognize that here too Ovid is us- 
ing the idea of the appropriate fault, 
although he has given it a somewhat 
different application for the special 
purposes of this poem. Again, not 
every fault deserves forbearance, but 
only the one specific sort, which is es- 
sential to the very nature of the work 
because it is an integral part of the 
author’s intention. 

So far we have seen that one of 
Ovid’s basic artistic principles is that 
under certain circumstances a fault 
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can also be an element of beauty. He 
also applies this principle to his own 
poetry, although in the case of his 
poems from exile he modifies the 
principle somewhat and states only 
that a certain type of vitium is magis 
excusabile. The basic condition in 
every case seems to be this: without 
the vitium, the thing itself must cease 
to be what it is. Thus elegy requires 
the elegiac meter and his poems from 
exile cannot be other than (Po. 3. 9. 35) 
tristia. 


III 


We must now try to see how Ovid 
integrated this principle with his gen- 
eral conception of the nature of poetic 
composition. Our information on this 
latter topic comes for the most part 
from casual statements similar to 
those we have just been considering. 
Such statements frequently need some 
interpretation, for as often as not we 
must infer Ovid’s idea of what is nor- 
mal from what he says he is prevented 
from doing by the peculiar circum- 
stances of his relegation. 

Ex Ponto 3. 9 provides a good start- 
ing point. This poem mentions three 
goals of poetic composition. One is 
practical utility (56: utilitas). In the 
poems from exile, the utilitarian aim 
of Ovid’s poetry is to improve his 
personal circumstances. But, since 
poetry is a form of statement, it may 
have any purpose that statement has. 
In his earlier work the utilitarian aim 
has a less sombre tone, for example 
(Am. 2. 1. 34): ad vatem pretium car- 
minis ipsa venit (cf. Am. 3. 1. 45-46). 
Closely allied to this conception of 
utilitas is the idea that his poems will 
discharge a personal obligation (Po. 3. 
9. 56: officium), or give glory to his 
wife (Tr. 5. 14. 1 and passim; cf. Am. 
3. 12) and to his faithful friends (Po. 
3. 2. 29-36). 

A second purpose in writing Ovid ex- 
presses by the word (Po. 3. 9. 21): 
iuvat. Ovid develops the idea of the 
personal satisfaction of writing in a 
letter to Maximus (Po. 1. 5). In that 
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letter, he denies that the poems he 
writes can be said to be useful to him 
in any real sense; they will probably 
bring him no fame either; but an art- 
ist gets some satisfaction just in spend- 
ing his time in the exercise of his 
art (36). 

The commonest reason Ovid gives for 
writing is the desire for fame. Al- 
though in Po. 3. 9. 46 he deprecates 
any attempt to reach that goal, even 
there he implies that fame is the truest 
and most proper end of poetic compo- 
sition. An impressive statement of the 
principle is in Amores 1. 15, where he 
replies to the question why he did not 
follow either of the traditional careers 
open to a Roman gentleman, military 
or civil service. His answer is as 
follows (7-8): 


mortale est quod quaeris opus; mihi fama 
perennis 
quaeritur, in toto semper ut orbe canar. 


There are, I believe, some interesting 
developments and modifications in 


Ovid’s conception of poetic fame at dif- 
ferent stages of his career, but discus- 
sion of that topic is not particularly 
relevant to the matter in hand. 


Other elements in Ovid’s theory of 
poetic composition mentioned in Ex 
Ponto 3. 9 are: (54) opus, (47) materia, 
(48) arbitrium, (16) ars, and finally 
ingenium. Opus is Ovid’s word for type 
of poem; it approximates in meaning 
the modern term genre (cf. Ars 3. 346; 
Am. 3. 1. 6). In regard to materia, 
three points are noteworthy. First, 
materia and modi (meter) go together 
(Am. 1. 1. 2). Second, the peet should 
be free to use his judgment in adapting 
his materia to suit his poetic require- 
ments (Po. 3. 9. 47-48). This is a point 
often ignored by those who seek the 
material for an autobiography in the 
Amores. And, thirdly, materia and 
opus are the direct result of choice on 
the part of the poet. 

The other key words in Ovid’s vocab- 
ulary of poetics are ars and ingenium. 
It is notorious that both are required 
for poetry; but it is equally true that 
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most authors who mention them em- 
phasize one or the other. Ovid has 
practically nothing to say directly of 
poetic ars. The closest he comes to di- 
rect statement is in the medical figure 
(Po. 3. 9. 16): tollitur arte malum. If 
one may transfer to poetry what he 
says of other kinds of art, we may add 
that it is the results rather than the 
processes of art that should be seen in 
public (Ars 2. 313; 3. 210; cf. Met. 10. 
252). Ovid occasionally recognizes the 
fact that ars may be a major factor in 
poetry (Am. 1. 15. 14). In a couplet in 
the Tristia (5. 1. 27-28), he says that 
the composition of his poems is deter- 
mined by neither of the two possible 
normal factors, ingenium and ars, but 
instead by materia, which has usurped 
the function of ingenium. This is, of 
course, a figure of speech; but the way 
in which Ovid tacitly dismisses ars as 
a determining factor in his own poetry 
is characteristic of his thought. 


Ovid constantly emphasizes the im- 
portance of ingenium as the faculty by 
means of which the poet composes. In- 
genium is poetic personality; it in- 
cludes all the poet’s natural abilities 
and powers. Like personality itself 
(Ars 2. 112 and 3. 545-46), poetic in- 
genium is capable of a certain amount 
of change and adaptation. In Amores 
3. 1, Tragedy tells Ovid that through 
his work in elegy he has developed his 
ingenium to the point where he can ex- 
pect to succeed in the more difficult 
work of tragedy. But elsewhere he says 
that his ingenium was not equal to the 
demands of heroic epic (Tr. 2. 327-28). 
Circumstances can develop the inge- 
nium to a certain extent (cf. Po. 3. 4. 
30); they can also diminish it (Fasti 
1. 18; cf. Po. 1. 5. 8). In exile Ovid 
implies that he has suffered a demi- 
nutio ingenii in his poetic status which 
corresponds to the deminutio capitis of 
his civil status (cf. Tr. 1. 6. 32; 5. 12. 
Zis Po, 4:°3..15; 1. 5.3). In: Triste 
3. 14, Ovid says that his ingenium has 
been shattered by his ills (33); his 
poems are born directly out of him, 
and at Tomis he lacks facilities for re- 
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vitalization and nourishment of his 
ingenium (37). In his letter to Perilla, 
he borrows imagery from the philoso- 
phers and asserts that the goods of 
one’s own ingenium are not subject to 
external ills (Tr. 3. 7. 43-44; cf. 48). 

In all Ovid’s references to his own 
work there seems to be a consistent 
theory of the nature and process of 
poetic composition. In order to achieve 
one or more of the proper goals of 
poetry, the poet’s judgment, taking ac- 
count of his natural] abilities and pow- 
ers (ingenium), selects a complex of 
meter, matter, and form (modi, ma- 
teria, opus). Then, through the opera- 
tion of ingenium a rough draft is pro- 
duced, which is again subjected to the 
poet’s judgment, which may be sup- 
plemented by the criticism of others. 
Correction is the function of ars. 

We may now ask what stages in this 
process can be responsible for the pres- 
ence of a naevos or blemish in the final 
product. The first possibility is in the 
original choice of the type of poem to 
write. This has already been illustrated 
above. The second possibility will be 
in the failure to make a change be- 
tween the rough draft and the final 
form of the poem. It is not to be ex- 
pected that Ovid would give us specific 
examples of this sort of thing, although, 
if we believe in the historical accuracy 
of Seneca’s story of the three verses, 
we may take the two lines listed in 
his text as examples. 

We can better understand Ovid’s 
point of view on this matter from what 
he says in the poem he wrote to serve 
as an author’s preface to the published 
edition of the Metamorphoses (Tr. 
1. 7). The work is unfinished; but Ovid 
says he would have corrected its faults 
had he been in a position to do so. On 
the other hand, the poem as it stands 
is a better likeness of the poet than 
bust or ring-portrait. Thus it seems 
likely that Ovid regarded the very im- 
perfections of the poem as somehow 
representative of the author and his 
fate. If the author’s circumstances had 
been different, the published poem 
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would have been different too. In gen- 
eral terms, we may say that, if ars is 
the determining factor in poetic com- 
position, the poet must get rid of all 
blemishes no matter what their char- 
acter, because ars operates in terms 
of an external standard of perfection. 
But, with ingenium as the decisive fac- 
tor, ars is called upon to correct only 
what is not properly expressive of in- 
genium. Thus, even in the case of the 
Metamorphoses, its very faults are ex- 
pressive of the poet’s circumstances, 
although under other conditions it 
would not be read (Tr. 1. 7. 27) 
patienter. 


IV 


What does all this amount to? To 
Ovid the most important ingredient in 
his own poetry was ingenium. Inge- 
nium determined the kind of poetry he 
would write. By setting his sights too 
low he would fail to give his ingenium 
proper scope; by setting them too high 
he would invite failure. Thus the very 
shortcomings of what is in the conven- 
tional sense an inferior form become 
advantages because they befit the poet’s 
ingenium. A striking application of this 
principle is to be found in the poems 
written after his relegation. Ovid’s view 
of the nature and function of poetic 
composition is what made it possible 
for him to write these poems. He was 
not so devoted to an external standard 
of perfection as he was to the principle 
that poetry might and should express 
the poet’s ingenium, even including its 
faults and shortcomings. We may see 
in this at times something of a pose; 
but it is at any rate the theory he ex- 
presses. 

To Seneca, perhaps because of his de- 
votion to rhetoric, licentia is something 
to be kept within strict bounds. His 
criterion of style is not so much the 
appropriate expression of the author’s 
intention as it is conformity to con- 
ventional stylistic standards. That Ovid 
could follow the rhetorical rules on 
verbal license was clear from the fact 
that he did follow them in his prose. 
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Consequently, to Seneca Ovid’s poetic 
practice seemed perverse and irra- 
tional, or, as he says, Ovid acted like a 
lover. In another place, however, Sen- 
eca takes a position that is very close 
to the one he attributes to Ovid. He 
says (Controv. 10, praef. 10): nec sum 
ex iudicibus severissimis qui omnia ad 
exactam regulam derigam: multa do- 
nanda ingeniis puto; sed donanda vitia, 
non portenta sunt. But, as applied to 
diction, Ovid’s point seems to be that 
technical non-compliance with rules is 
at times not only permissible but im- 
perative. But he states this point as a 
paradox. He does not permit one to 
ask: when is a vitium not a vitium? 
He insists not only on the reality of the 
vitium, but also on the fact that it is 
decens. 


Later authors who mention Ovid 
usually couple his name with some 
form of the word ingenium. To Seneca 
he is (Controv. 2. 2. 12) summi ingenii 
viro (cf. 2. 2. 8, habebat i!le comptum 
et decens et amabile ingenium, and 


2. 2. 9, declamavit longe ingeni- 
osius). Quintilian’s famous comments 
simply repeat the same standard opin- 
ions (10. 1. 88, nimiuwm amator ingenii 
sui, and 98, si ingenio suo imperare 
quam indulgere maluisset). But Seneca 
and Quintilian are critics devoted whole- 
heartedly to the art of rhetoric with 
its emphasis on learning and teaching 
all those devices comprehended under 
the term ars. It is no wonder that they 
should prefer the poetics of Horace 
with its emphasis on ars and look 
askance at Ovid’s poetics which stresses 
ingenium and treats ars almost with ir- 
reverence. The surprising thing is that 
critics for the last hundred years or 
more should have been so out of sym- 
pathy with Ovid’s poetic ideals.® 
Lastly, we may ask how Ovid’s 
poetics fits in with what we already 
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know about Roman poetic theory. 
There certainly seem to be a number of 
points both of similarity and difference 
between him and Horace.® Those of us 
who are accustomed to regard Horace’s 
emphasis on ars as characteristic of 
classical Latin poetics may be sur- 
prised to discover a rival system em- 
phasizing ingenium. In fact, we un- 
doubtedly have in this contrast one of 
the themes of literary controversy in 
the Augustan age, since most of Ovid’s 
poetics is no doubt traditional. Ovid’s 
theories can in fact be paralleled in 
roughly contemporaneous painting and 
sculpture. But the distinctive doctrine 
of the appropriate fault may well be 
Ovid’s own; the paradoxical way in 
which Ovid expresses it is certainly 
characteristic of him. 
Lawrence College 


Notes 


1 (Oxford, 1949) p. 59. 

2 (London, 1957) p. 197. 

83 Representative of the traditional view are: 
J. W. Mackail, Latin Literature (New York, 1923) 
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rémischen Lit. 2 (Miinchen, 1935) pp. 257-59. In 
going counter to it Frankel (p. vii) feels “‘some- 
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subject is to be found in L. P. Wilkinson, Ovid 
Recalled (Cambridge, 1955). Frankel’s lead has 
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edition of Met. I (Cambridge, 1953). Many of the 
passages studied in this paper are cited by 
R. E. K. Pemberton, “Literary Criticism in Ov:d,"’ 
CJ 26 (1931) 525-34. 

4J. F. D’Alton, Roman Literary Theory and 
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51 discuss some reasons for €his lack of sym- 
pathy in a paper entitled “‘Nam vos mutastis et 
illas,’’ Class. Bull. 34 (1957) 19-22. 


6 Contrast Hor. A. P. 86 with Po. 4. 13. 13-14; 
and Carm. 3. 1. 4 with Am. 2. 1. 5-10. Met. 1. 302 
and 305 seem directly aimed at A. P. 30. It is 
also just possible that A. P. 36, pravo . . . naso, 
may have been intended or taken as an uncom- 
plimentary reference to Ovid. 
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LATIN AT A COLLEGE FOR THE DEAF 
WALLACE R. BRANDON 


After an absence of several years, ele- 
mentary Latin has been brought back to 
the curriculum of Gallaudet College, the 
only college in the world exclusively for 
deaf students. It was felt that any liberal 
arts college should offer some basic in- 
struction in the Classics, and the new Latin 
offering is only first of a group of courses 
which eventually will include work in the 
Greek language and literature. 

This fact is not only noteworthy in itself, 
but is quite significant if one knows some- 
thing of the average deaf student’s strug- 
gles to achieve a sound knowledge of Eng- 
lish—and how Latin, as well as other 
foreign languages, can help him to do so. 
As in any foreign-language class, the deaf 
youngster in a Latin class studies gram- 
mar, reads selected prose, and gets an 
idea of the Roman contribution to world 
culture, but he is helped with his ever- 
present problem: mastering the English 
language. Latin, and any other study which 
makes the solution of this second matter 
any easier, is highly important to the ed- 
ucational advancement of the deaf student 
and merits close consideration. This dis- 
cussion will outline the reasons for his 
basic problems with language, and will 
summarize the nature of his work in a 
Latin class at Gallaudet College. 

Perhaps no handicap to intellectual prog- 
ress is greater than deafness. Sometimes 
one sees a blind person and pities him, but 
in reality the child who has never heard, 
or one who became deaf too early to ac- 
quire the normal language foundation, has 
a greater obstacle in getting normal lan- 
guage and an education. Blind students fre- 
quently attend college, and with the help 
of hired readers they progress as any nor- 
mal student through each level, receiving 
their degree in due course; but it is far less 
frequent for a deaf student to do likewise. 

The youngster- who does not have the 
usual early contact with those who hear 
and speak will have more pronounced lan- 
guage problems than the deaf student who 
had his hearing for a number of years. The 
former, without experience with the spoken 


language, cannot acquire the base on which 
his future language development depends. 
His deafness bars him from learning the 
most elementary vocabulary, which may 
remain unknown to him until he enters the 
first grade of grammar school. Thus, his 
teachers will have a wide field to cover: 
they must show him how to use his voice, 
they must teach him the basic vocabulary 
he needs, and they must labor to give him 
a word order in language as he acquires it. 
All three problems are equally important, 
and his instructors never stop trying to 
help him improve in them from the first 
grade through college. The value of any- 
thing which helps to solve these problems 
is beyond estimate. 

Until his first day in school, the deaf 
child has known primarily a visual world 
in which his sense of sight has influenced 
almost every new idea. The tongue of this 
world necessarily remains for some time 
an expression of visible concepts, and a 
written word will have meaning most 
usually if it reminds him of what he has 
seen. So he can learn ideas like boy, girl, 
cow, and dog because he can remember a 
mental picture with each term; he can also 
acquire a certain group of “action words” 
like eat, sleep, and drink since he can per- 
form them himself. There is finally a lim- 
ited number of words with which his 
senses of taste, smell, and touch will help 
him. 

The instructors, up to a certain point, 
find their task easier than after their pupil 
has passed beyond the stage where con- 
cepts can be demonstrated in some man- 
ner. When that happens, the matter of 
language for the deaf child becomes in- 
creasingly bewildering because his lost 
hearing is the vital key. You ask him to 
enter such a new world, and a further de- 
velopment of his language has many im- 
pediments. 

Abstract synonyms are especially trouble- 
some. English is the world’s most cosmo- 
politan language, and when the deaf 
youngster does master a difficult abstract 
idea, he may find several equally current 
synonyms of the word he has learned. For 
example, in a dictionary he is informed 
that the synonyms of beautiful are hand- 
some, comely, fair, and pretty, and to em- 
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phasize the fact that these words are sim- 
ilar in meaning but not identical in sense, 
the dictionary will give sample sentences 
to show how they are used. A child who 
hears can understand the explanation of 
the dictionary, since he has heard the 
words in context many times in the past, 
but the deaf boy or girl will at many in- 
stances find the discussion meaningless. 
The latter’s teachers are limited by time 
alone in teaching the differences among 
these words. It would be nice if they could 
choose one: from the list as more common, 
omitting the rest, but that cannot be done, 
as so many of the synonyms of abstract 
words are common to the every-day lan- 
guage. His teachers must therefore find 
different ways to do so, or the student will 
be hampered by an inadequate vocabulary. 

In college the deaf youngster is consid- 
erably helped in mastering English vocab- 
ulary by his foreign-language courses. The 
way he receives his instruction may be of 
interest, since one might assume that a 
quick communication between student and 
teacher is difficult. At Gallaudet College he 
has the bridge that makes it possible, and 
his classroom instruction proceeds at a 
satisfactory pace. This is the Gallaudet 
simultaneous method of instruction. In 
class the instructor faces the students and 
talks to them in normal English, but he also 
translates his discussion at the same time 
into the English sign language and manual 
spelling. The deaf student may get some of 
the discussion through reading his teach- 
er’s lips, but he can make up what he 
misses from the visible language he sees 
expressed by his teacher’s hands. Because 


of this dual lecture method, the deaf stu-. 


dent, whatever his English development 
may be, can receive the instruction and 
keep up with the class. 

It may cause surprise that the students 
at Gallaudet College even study foreign 
languages after considering the foregoing 
information. At present the Departments of 
German and Romance Languages offer study 
in German, French, Spanish, and occasion- 
ally Italian; now the new Classics Depart- 
ment joins the group. 

The Gallaudet catalogue recommends the 
present work in Latin for students desir- 
ing to improve their English vocabulary 
and their understanding of English gen- 
erally. This was an important consideration 
in adding Latin to the curriculum at this 
time, for Latin, with an emphasis on the 
influence it has had on English word forma- 
tion and vocabulary, was felt to be a worth- 
while addition to other college courses de- 
signed to help the deaf with their language 
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problems in an effective manner. 

It was decided that Latin should be an 
elective, and only those students who have 
finished their two years of foreign-language 
study are encouraged to enroll, since a 
rapid progress in the Latin essentials is 
necessary to leave the teacher sufficient 
time for discussing the highly important 
English vocabulary. There are occasional 
exceptions to this rule, and such students 
are permitted to take the courses provided 
they can keep up with the class. 

The response to the offering in Latin, 
which was first given in 1956, was excel- 
lent. A number of students elected the 
work, and more indicated they wished to 
be in it, but were prevented by other re- 
quirements, This fact was gratifying, as our 
students do not have many electives open to 
them. It may also be noted that the reg- 
istration for the fall semester of 1957 was 
equally good. 

To determine the approximate vocabulary 
level of each class, the students take two 
tests at the beginning of the fall term, the 
one to ascertain their general knowledge of 
English vocabulary and the second to reveal 
their specific knowledge of English words of 
purely Latin origin. The results are noted, 
and they are compared with the students’ 
achievements in a final vocabulary exam- 
ination at the end of the year, which is 
based on the several hundred English words 
they have studied in class. 


Throughout the term the students must 
first master the Latin thoroughly, and then 
they are given many examples of English 
words that have come from the Latin roots. 
Some class time has to be devoted to prac- 
tice during which the teacher converses with 
the students through the medium of the 
sign language and manual spelling. He asks 
questions which introduce the new English 
words the students are learning; in each 
case, he pronounces the English term and 
then slowly spells it with his hands. If a 
student misses a word, he is reminded of 
the Latin origin, and very soon he gets 
the word again in another sentence. The 
students also have a work book keyed to 
their Latin text; this work book brings in 
additional written exercises giving more 
practice with the new English words. This 
written work is the real test of their knowl- 
edge, and any errors in English grammar 
they make are corrected by the teacher. 
Needless to say, this is a rigorous course, 
as the students must learn the Latin and 
memorize many English words as well. 

In summary, several facts are indicated 
by this experience with the new Latin study 
at Gallaudet College, and these facts con- 
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firm what has already been seen in other 
foreign-language courses here. Deaf students 
are keenly interested in languages; they do 
well in foreign-language courses; they are 
well aware of their weaknesses in English. 
They enjoy a language course so much that 
they will frequently elect a second one. 
They need enough class drill to impress the 
English words into their memory, but this 
drill can easily be carried out without de- 
tracting from the amount of their Latin 
study. 

No foreign-language course, including the 
Latin, is the answer to the vocabulary 
needs of deaf students, but they do receive 
much valuable assistance in their difficult 
march toward better English. In the Latin 
class much can be done to this end, as has 
been seen by the results of the students’ 
work. Thus, the Classics Department at the 
national college for the deaf will continue 
to plan future study with a two-fold course 
aim. The students will do the same amount 
of work in the Latin that they would have 
at any college; this means a _ thorough 
knowledge of the language, some idea of 
the literature, and an introduction to Roman 
civilization. 

The companion course aim will be a con- 
tinuation of the vocabulary work as de- 
scribed above, possibly through the advanced 
levels. In this way, it is hoped that the deaf 
student’s struggle to attain good English 
will be made easier, and meanwhile we are 
confident that the present beginning is a 
small, but significant contribution to a solu- 
tion of the matter. And equally important, 
it is the return of classical studies to an- 
other liberal arts college. 

Gallaudet College, 

Washington, D.C. 


IDES OF MARCH 


Latin teachers in the secondary schools 
may find their students interested in read- 
ing the Shakespearean Julius Caesar this 
month. Professor Abel’s version of the Fu- 
neral Oration by Antony should further stim- 
ulate interest. Because of space, it is pos- 
sible to include only part of his whole trans- 
lation. 


DE CAESARE PANEGYRICUS 
MARCI ANTONI APUD ROMANOS 


D. HERBERT ABEL 


Amici, Romani, Cives: erigite mihi auricu- 
las vestras; 

Venio ad Caesarem sepeliendum, non ad lau- 
dandum. 


D. HERBERT ABEL 


Nefanda, quae faciunt homines, supererunii, 

Bona saepissime cum ossibus interita sunt. 

Sic placeat de Caesare. Brutus, ille no- 
bilissimus, 

Vobis dixit Caesarem cupidum regni esse; 

Si verum sit, gravissima culpa futura sit, 

Et gravissimas poenas solvit Caesar. 

Nunc, ut per Brutum atque alios mihi li- 
cet, — 

Brutus enim vir honoratissimus est, 

Itane vero omnes, omnes viri 
simi, — 

Venio qui dicam in Caesaris exsequiis. 

Ille mihi amicus erat, fidus mihi et aequus: 

Sed Brutus dicit eum cupidum regni fuisse, 

Et vir honoratissimus est Brutus. 

Domum Romam captivos multos portavit, 

Quibus redemptis fiscae implentur; 

Numquid hoc de Caesare regni cupido vide- 
tur? 

Cum pauperes 
Caesar; 

Duriore materia necesse cupiditas 
fiat; 

Brutus tamen dicit 
fuisse, 

Et Brutus vir honoratissimus est. 

Vos omnes vidistis in Lupercalibus 

Me ter ei coronam regiam praebuisse, 

Quam ter recusabat; num cupido regni haec 
erat? 

Brutus autem dicit eum cupidum regni 
fuisse, 

Et certe ille vir est honoratissimus. 

Dico qui ne verba a Bruto dicta refutem, 

Sed ecce adsum qui loquar ea quae novi. 

Vos omnes illum olim amastis, non sine 
causa; 

Quae causa nunc impedit quominus illum 
lugeatis? 

O mens, in beluas feras fugisti, 

Et ratio homines fefellit. Manete mecum; 

Iecur meum ibi est in arca cum Caesare, 

Necesse est exspectem dum id revertatur. 

Hesterno tantum die voces Caesaris possunt 

Orbi terrarum resistere; nunc ibi iacet, 

Ac nemo tam pauper qui eum colat. 

O Domini, si mihi in animo sit incitare 

Animos vestros ac mentes ad tumultum et 
iras, 

Iniuriam Bruto faciam Cassioque iniuriam, 

Qui, ut vos omnes scitis, viri honoratis- 
simi sunt. 

Ego autem nolim illis iniurias facere, 

Malim fraudare mortuos, memet 
vos, 

Quam tales honoratissimos viros. 

Sed ecce! Vellera signata Caesare 

Modo in cubiculo eius inveni; sunt codicilli. 

Si plebes tantum hoc testamentum audiant,— 

Quod, ignoscatis mihi, legere non in animo 
habeo, — 


honoratis- 


questi sunt, lacrimavit 
regni 


illum cupidum regni 


ipsum, 








ROME REVISITED 


Sint ituri et osculaturi vulnera Caesaris 
mortui, 

Et mappas in sanguine sacro immersuri, 

Itane vero, crinem eius in memoriam peti- 
turi, 

Et morientes in codicillos scripturi, 

Tradentes velut ditissimum legatum posteris. 
Loyola University, 
Chicago 


ROME REVISITED 
ROLAND F. LEE! 


The battle to oust compulsory Latin study 
from the curriculum was won some years 
ago. But—puzzling irony that it is—while 
the educator has been kicking Latin out the 
front door, Latin has been creeping stealth- 
ily in by the back door. It has been worm- 
ing its way into the educator’s prose style. 
To sober observers, the whole thing begins 
to look like a losing fight. Very clearly the 
Roman has been underestimated: precisely 
when his hash seems to have been well 
settled, there he is sitting chummily in the 
midst of the people who despise him most— 
the educators. 


Let us take as an example Mr. X, an ed- 
ucator who would, I believe, blanch at the 
thought of imposing Latin upon a hapless 
student. In an educational journal Mr. X 
writes, “Certain criteria, more proximate 
than those involving pupil behavior, also 
may be employed in studying teacher ef- 
fectiveness; criteria consisting of charac- 
teristics, or behaviors of teachers that may 
be hypothesized to be related to more ulti- 
mate criteria involving pupil behavior, 
present or subsequent.” Leaving aside the 
question of what this means, and what 
awful significance the italics hide, it is 
pretty obvious that Mr. X is heavily Latin- 
izing his diction, not to mention throwing 
in a bit of Greek. Like so many people who 
are bent upon providing rich, meaningful 
experiences for the production of dynam- 
ically integrated personalities, he does not 
realize that Latin in the meantime is taking 
over his prose style, noun, adjective, and 
adverb. 


Now, only an Anglo-Saxon purist would 
suggest that there is anything wrong with 
the host of English words which come from 
Latin and Greek; the trick is to know when 
to use them and when to let them alone. 
Unfortunately, the American educator just 
cannot let them alone. Latin words seem to 
fascinate him. Though he knows the danger 
of dead languages, he is unable to flee. 


In his book Quackery in the Public 
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Schools, Mr. Albert Lynd lists some edu- 
cational epithets which have resulted from 
this infatuation with Latin words, among 
them the memorable term mechanistic ma- 
chine—obviously the work of a strong, un- 
complicated mind. In all fairness, we must 
grant the writer of mechanistic machine 
one saving grace: he would probably fight 
compulsory Latin to the death. But one 
thing is clear: he never studied Latin. And 
therein lies the pathos. Latin has gotten the 
better of him because he is unfamiliar with 
it. He doesn’t realize that he is Latinizing 
his writing so thoroughly that an old Rom- 
an could almost read it (though even a 
Roman might have trouble starting a 
mechanistic machine). 

Of course, tragedies such as this occur 
because most of the “big” words in English 
come from Latin or Greek, and, when these 
roots are unknown to the writer, the words 
take on that prestige which mystery al- 
ways confers. Thus, the unwary educator, 
digging around for an impressive word, 
comes up nine times out of ten with a 
Latin or Greek word. 

I think we have solved the riddle of all 
the dynamically motivated personalities 
that are floating around these days, not to 
mention the behaviors that may be hypoth- 
esized to be related to more ultimate cri- 
teria. But we have not seen all the damage 
that this creeping Latinization can do. 

For instance, Latin is overcoming even 
those who teach English. In the ‘English 
Language Arts” an anonymous. writer 
comes up with this: “Spelling and hand- 
writing are essential tools of written com- 
munication. Boys and girls who write real 
messages, actual reports, memoranda, and 
outlines for real use have reason for wish- 
ing to spell and punctuate correctly and to 
write legibly.” If it were not for essential, 
communication, memoranda, correctly, 
and legibly, these sentences would look 
pretty stark. One might even reduce them 
to something like this: “Students who want 
to write real papers must really know how 
to spell and punctuate.” Writers of unreal 
papers, of course, need not care. It is pos- 
sible to belabor the obvious in Anglo-Saxon, 
but only by using Latin can one pound it 
over the head with a baseball bat and get 
away with it. 

What can be done about Latin in educa- 
tional prose? As the educator himself 
might say, what primary objectives shall 
be decided upon as desirable outcomes, and 
by what methods can we arrive at rich, 
meaningful experiences which will effec- 
tuate those attitudes earlier articulated as 
primary objectives? Which says it, I be- 
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lieve, in a nutshell. Well, if our primary 
objective is to get Latin out of the schools, 
and if our educators stubbornly persist in 
bringing it back in because they don’t rec- 
ugnize it in English words, then the answer 
is clear. They must learn Latin. 

This proposal may sound harsh, but there 
is no other way. They must know the en- 
emy in order to beat him. If classical allu- 
sions were not a sign of an unregenerate 
academic nature, one would be tempted to 
reinforce this point by reference to the 
Scylla of Latin grammar and the Charyb- 
dis of Latinized diction, or the Pyrrhic 
victory of the modern educator, or the 
Parthian tactics of the Latin language, but 
to do so would be piling Ossa upon Pelion. 
Classically illustrated or not, the fact is 
certain. All educators must take four years 
of Latin. Only thus can they keep it from 
monopolizing their diction and bedeviling 
their syntax. This will, on the whole, be a 
rich, meaningful experience to them, par- 
ticularly if they approach it with the dy- 
namically motivated attitude of learning 
Latin the better to avoid it. And in the 
course of murmuring amo, amas, amat, 
they may even find that a few of the old 
Romans had something to say. At least we 
may be assured that the mechanistic ma- 
chine will go the way of the horse and 
buggy. 

San Jose State College 


Note 
1 This item is reprinted by permission of Word 
Study and G. and C. Merriam Co.; copyright 
December, 1956. 


INCREASED ENROLLMENTS 


University of Michigan. The Classics de- 
partment at Michigan notes an increase 
over the last five years of 170 per cent in 
language classes alone. In the fall of 1957, 
more freshmen were studying Latin and 
Greek than were enrolled in the whole de- 
partment in 1953. Of the current 126 fresh- 
men taking classical language courses the 
first semester this year, 117 were distri- 
buted over four Latin classes, with Latin 
51 carrying an enrollment of 59. 


Minnesota High Schools. Returns from 
103 Minnesota public and private secondary 
teachers of Latin show a present Latin 
enrollment of 6908 for the teachers report- 
ing. This constitutes a gain of 1500 stu- 
dents or 27.7 per cent. This figure, as last 
year’s, represents a considerably higher per- 
centage of increase than that of the total 
school population increase for the state. 


ROLAND F. LEE 


BENEFITS OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE STUDY 


The oft-heard objectiou “that good stu- 
dents are likely to elect Latin or MFL to 
begin with,” is apparently now partially 
countered by the Skelton report in School 
and Society, June 8, 1957. Skelton stratified 
a freshman class according to intelligence, 
and his tests disclosed that the foreign- 
language group was superior to the non- 
foreign-language group at every one of ten 
different intelligence levels. 

If the results of this study and of other 
similar ones, both published and unpub- 
lished, have a noticeable effect upon the 
professional curriculum-planners, we may 
well rejoice. However, one cannot help re- 
gretting the lost years of several genera- 
tions of school children, when the experi- 
menters were industriously trying to prove 
the opposite. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Professor Robert O. Fink, of the Classics 
Department of Kenyon College at Gambier, 
Ohio, reports’ scholarship opportunities 
there: 

“Kenyon College offers men students prize 
scholarships each year in a number of fields, 
including Latin and Greek. These scholar- 
ships are awarded on the basis of com- 
petitive examinations and carry a maximum 
stipend of $1000 a year, valid for the entire 
four years of college provided that the stu- 
dent makes a satisfactory academic record. 

“Prize students are not required to con- 
tinue in college the study of the subject 
in which they won their scholarships. 

“Further information can be obtained by 
writing to Mr. Tracy Scudder, Department 
of Admissions, Kenyon College.” 


* * * 


“Both freshman scholarships and those for 
upper classmen are available at Mercy Col- 
lege in Detroit,” says Sister Bernard Mary. 
“The two freshman scholarships offer full 
tuition as the stipend. The Gabriel Richard 
Scholarship is open to a graduate of a 
Detroit or suburban public school. The Sis- 
ter Mary Lucille award is for a graduate 
of a Catholic school from any area. For both 
scholarships, character, need, and a com- 
petitive examination are deciding factors. 
Apply to the Dean. 

“Three scholarships are granted above 
the freshman level. All require at least one 
year completed at Mercy College, minimum 
of B average, acceptable character, and 
need. Stipend $200-$400.” 








THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH, INC. 


Financial Statement for Fiscal Year July 1, 1956 — June 30, 1957 


1. GENERAL FUND 


Balance, June 30, 1956 
lst National Bank .... 
U. of Colo. Account .. 


7,212.34 
38.11 





7,250.45 
Receipts, 1956-57 


(Schedule A) 16,949.00 


24,199.45 


Disbursements, 1956-57 
(Schedule B) 


Balance, June 30, 1957 
lst National Bank .... 
U. of Colo. Account .. 


7,272.55 
597.57 


16,329.33 





Balance, June 30, 1957 .. 7,870.12 


Schedule A: Receipts 


Memberships & 
Subscriptions 

Advertising 

Reprints & Back Issues . 

Miscellaneous 

Receipts for Index 


. 10,973.69 
1,066.03 
480.52 
640.43 
1,196.90 





14,357.57 
Transferred from Index 
405.68 
Received on Account for: 
Classical Outlook .... 
Classical Weekly 
Classical Philology .. 
Classical Bulletin .... 


498.20 
1,109.05 
389.25 
189.25 





2,185.75 
TOTAL Receipts 


Schedule B: Disbursements 


Printing CJ & Index ... 11,229.92 
Editorial & Vice-Pres. 


Postal and Office 
Supplies 

Clerical 

Audit & Insurance 

Bank Fees & Refunds .. 

Convention Expense 1957 

Southern Section 
Convention 

Miscellaneous 


69.53 


16,949.00 


Schedule B continued 


Transferred: 
to Index Fund ... 
to Reserve Fund 


89.50 





14,307.50 
Paid on Account to: 
Classical Outlook .. 
Classical Weekly 
Classical Philology 
Classical Bulletin 2,021.83 


TOTAL Disbursements 116,329.33 


2. SEMPLE SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
Principal as of July 1, 
1956 
Anonymous Gifts . 


Total, June 30, 1957 .. 
Cash Account: 
Balance July 1, 1957 .. 
Interest on Principal 
(Bond) 
(Savings Acct.) 


457.10 
1,072.73 
325.25 
166.75 





8,325.00 
575.00 


8,900.00 
000.00 


162.50 
94.88 





Paid to 1957 Semple 
Schol. Award . 


Balance June 30, 1957 


3. INDEX FUND 


Balance, June 30, 1956 .. 399.46 

Transferred from Gen. 
Fund 

Interest 


89.50 
8.22 





Disbursements: 
Expenses of typing 
(D. S. White) ... 

Balance, Transferred to 
General Fund; 

Index Fund closed. ... 


4. RESERVE FUND 
(Boulder Savings & Loan Assoc.) 
Balance, July 1, 1956 1,010.00 
Transferred from General Fund .. 400.00 
Deposited (Matured Bond) 500.00 
Interest 50.13 


Balance June 30, 1957 . 1,960.13 


405.68 


Joun N. Hovucu, Treasurer 








FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
Austin, Texas, April 10-12, 1958 
In connection with the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of The University of Texas. 


Headquarters: Stephen F. Austin Hotel, where all 
sessions will be held except on Friday afternoon. 


Program 


THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL 10 


8:30 A.M. Registration will begin on the Mezzanine Floor of the Stephen F. Austin 


9-12 


Hotel. A registration fee of $1.00 will be asked of all who attend the meetings. 


A.M. Open House at the Department of Classical Languages, 27th Floor of the 
Tower of the Main Building, University of Texas. Special exhibition of classical 
manuscripts and editions of classical authors in the Rare Books Room, Main 
Building 400. 


A.M. Meeting of Executive Committee, Main Building 2707. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


P.M. First regular session for the reading of papers, Austin Room. G. W. RecEenos, 
Tulane University, President of the Southern Section of CAMWS, presiding. 
Topic: Ovid and Other Latin Poets. 

RicHMonp Y. Hatuorn, Northwestern State College of Louisiana, “Virgil’s Use of 
Ambiguity.” 

Stuart E. P. Smart, Northwestern University, “Virgil, Dante, and Camilla.” 

R. -A. Swanson, University of Minnesota, “Ovid’s Pythagorean Essay.” 

Mrs. Gitsert Norwoop, University College, Toronto, “Daphnis and Chloe: a Minia- 
ture of the Erotic Novel.” 


Intermission, 10 minutes 


FRANK O. Coptey, University of Michigan, “On Translating Catullus.” 
F. W. Lenz, Southwestern University, “A Re-Evaluation of Ovid’s Remedia.” 
Rocer A. Hornssy, State University of Iowa. “A Reading of an Horatian Ode.” 


P.M. Meeting of the Southern Section of CAMWS, Austin Room. 


THURSDAY EVENING 


P.M. Ballroom of Stephen F. Austin Hotel, Oscar E. NysBakken, State University 

of Iowa, President-Elect of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, 

presiding. 

Henry S. Rosinson, University of Oklahoma, “The Buildings of Roman Athens,” 
(illustrated, 15 minutes). 

Laura V. SumMNeER, Mary Washington College, University of Virginia, “The So- 
Called Glass ‘Coins’ Produced in Egypt During the Roman Empire,” (illustrated, 


20 minutes). 
W. E. Gwarkin, Jr., University of Missouri, “The Oracle of Zeus at Dodona,” 


(20 minutes). 
RayMmonp V. Scuoper, S.J., West Baden College, “Roman North Africa,” (illustrated, 


60 minutes). 
FRIDAY MORNING, APRIL 11 


A.M. State Vice-Presidents’ Breakfast, Secretary-Treasurer Joun N. Hovucn, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, presiding. East Room. 








9:30 A.M. Austin Room, Geratp F. Evse, University of Michigan, presiding. 


4:15 


Topic: Cicero 
Mary A. SoLLMANN, Newcomb College, Tulane University, “Humor in the Corres- 
pondence of Cicero.” 
Rosert J. Getty, University College, Toronto, “Cicero as a Scholar.” 
Henry C. Boren, Southern Illinois University, “Cicero’s Finances—the Fiscal For- 
tunes of a Middle Class Parvenu.” 
D. O. Rosson, Victoria College, University of Toronto, “Cicero and the Specialist.” 


Intermission, 10 minutes 


ETIENNE GAREAU, O.M.I., University of Ottawa, “Varie Copioseque Dicere (Cic. De 
Oratore I, 59).” 

Rosert E. WOLVERTON, University of Georgia, “Cicero Vizit.” 

S. E. SmerHurstT, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, ‘‘Cicero and the Senate.”’ 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


P.M. Batts Hall Auditorium, University of Texas, O. W. Remnmutn, University of 
Texas, presiding. 

Curtiss BENNETT, JRr., University of Texas, “A Greek God.” 

D. Hersert Aset, Loyola University, “Ad Uxores Matresque Futuras.” 

Myra L. UHLFELDER, State University of Iowa, “Theseus, the Athenian.” 

DonaLp W. BrabdEEN, University of Cincinnati, “Roman Citizenship per magistratum.” 

Rosert G. Hoerser, Westminster College, “Plato on Piety.” 

Hucu F. GranaM, University of New Mexico, “Fifth-Century Athens and Fifteenth- 
Century Novgorod: Two Aspects of Democracy.” 


P.M. Reception by The University of Texas, Rare Books Room, Main Building 400. 


FRIDAY EVENING 


7:00 P.M. Annual Subscription Banquet, Sun Room, Stephen F. Austin Hotel ($3.75 


10:30 


per plate, including gratuities; formal dress optional). 
B. L. Uttman, University of North Carolina, presiding. 


Greetings to the Classical Association of the Middle West and South: 

Harry H. Ransom, Vice-President and Provost of The University of Texas. 

Irsy B. Carrutu, Superintendent of Schools, Austin. 

GerTRuDE SMITH, University of Chicago, President of the American Philological 
Association. 

Response for the Association: 

Secretary-Treasurer, Joun N. Houcn, University of Colorado. 


Ovationes pro consuetudine societatis collegis benemerentibus oblatae: 
Wiu1aM C. Korrmacuer, Saint Louis University. 


Presidential address: 
Harry J. Leon, University of Texas, “A Friar Views His World.” 


SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 12 


A.M. Annual Business Meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, Inc., President Harry J. Leon, presiding. Austin Room. 


A.M. J. D. Sapiter, Furman University, “The Colleges and the Two-Year Latin 
Student.” 

Criype Puarr, University of Texas, “Roman Law: an Unexplored Field of Research.” 
Revito P. Oxiver, University of Illinois, “A Voice in the Wilderness of Ohio.” 
Cuares D. Perry, University of Alabama, “Apollo Meditans.” 





12:30 P.M. Annual Spring Luncheon and Meeting of the Texas Classical Association, 
University of Texas Union Building, Queen Anne Room, President James A. Hirt, 
University of Texas, presiding. Members of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South will be welcome. 


Committee on Local Arrangements 


James A. Hitt, University of Texas, Chairman; George A. Arnakis, University of Texas; 
Mrs. E. T. Book, Stephen F. Austin High School; Miss Bertha Casey, McCallum High 
School; Rev. R. J. Dinda, Concordia College; Judson Hand, St. Stephens Episcopal School; 
Brother Edmund Hunt, St. Edward’s University; Rev. E. W. McLaurin, Austin Presbyter- 
ian Theological Seminary; R. N. Mooney, University of Texas; Clyde Pharr, University 
of Texas; Mrs. M. L. Shepard, University of Texas; Rev. G. Viehweg, Concordia College; 
W. H. Willis, University of Texas; Franklin W. Young, Episcopal Theological Seminary. 


Hotel Accommodations 


In writing for room reservations, members are requested to mention their connection with 
the Association. 


The headquarters fivtel will be the Stephen F. Austin, located at the corner of Congress 
Avenue and 7th Street. The hotel is four blocks north of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
station, about one and a half miles east of the Missouri Pacific station, and three blocks 
south of the bus stations. 


The hotels, with the latest available prices, are as follows: 

Stephen F. Austin, 701 Congress Avenue; Singles, $4.50 to $6.50; Doubles, $6.50 to $9.00; 
Twin Beds, $7.00 to $9.50; Suites, $13.00 up. 

Commodore Perry, 800 Brazos Street, two blocks northeast of headquarters: Singles, $5.00 
to, $8.00; Doubles, $8.00 to $10.00. 

Driskill, 117 E. 7th Street, half block east of headquarters: Singles, $5.00 to $8.00; Doubles, 
$8.00 to $10.00. _ 

Alamo, 400 W. 6th Street, five blocks southeast of headquarters: Singles, $3.50 to $4.75; 
Doubles, $5.00 to $7.00. 

Texan, 121 W. 7th Street, one block west of headquarters: Singles, $3.00 to $4.00; Doubles, 
$5.00 to $7.06. 


Accommodations for Sisters 


A few places will be available at Newman Hall, near the University. Write directly to 
Sister Sabina, Director, 2026 Guadalupe Street. 


Accommodations for Catholic Clergy 


Accommodations will be provided without charge through Brother Edmund Hunt, St. 
Edward’s University. 


Batts Hall is on the main campus of The University of Texas, some fifteen blocks north 
of the headquarters hotel. It can be reached by busses marked Main or Speedway. 


Travel Services 


Austin is served by the Missouri, Kansas and Texas (Katy) and the Missouri Pacific 
Railroads, via St. Louis, Kansas City, or Memphis. From St. Louis the Missouri Pacific 
offers the best service with its Eagle, which leaves St. Louis at 5:40 P.M. and reaches 
Austin at 10:53 the following morning. Plane lines into Austin from outside the state are 
Braniff and Continental, Bus service is provided by Greyhound and by Continental 
Trailways. 
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President, Harry J. Leon, University of Texas; First Vice-President, Graves THOMPSON, 
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We See by the Papers 


GRAVES H. THOMPSON, EDITOR 


LATIN IN THIS AGE OF SCIENCE 


No idealistic teacher of the Classics, but 
the syndicated columnist George Sokolsky, 
has come out for the use of Latin as a uni- 
versal language. For Mr. Sokolsky, it is 
just a matter of practicality. His column 
appeared in the Albany Times-Union of De- 
cember 19, 1957 (the clipping from Sister 
Emily Joseph, C.S.J.) and numerous other 
newspapers of like date. 


It used to be that an educated man knew 
Latin, read Latin, wrote in Latin, and all 
other educated men could understand him. 
Then came along the modern and local 
languages and each wrote in his own 
tongue. But the educated man was forced 
to learn a number of languages to work in 
his field. Scientists turned to German, 
which before World War I was the lan- 
guage of knowledge; diplomatists turned to 
French; tradesmen had to know English. 

But the terminology of science, the classi- 
fications and names in all the sciences, 
including medicine, remained Latin. There- 


fore, the scientists of any country needed 
at least German and Latin to get by. Nowa- 


days, scientific papers are written in all 
languages, including Russian and Chinese. 
The terminology remains Latin, as for in- 
stance Blatta means cockroach and no mat- 
ter what language is native to a scientist, 
he can identify the 1,200 living species as 
belonging to the Blatta family. 

Today, important scientific papers are 
written in Russian. A competent transla- 
tor then must know Russian, English, and 
the science in which he is working to get 
out any kind of a translation. Let us say 
that he has to translate the reports on 
Sputnik I. He must be expert in Russian; 
he must write understandable English; he 
must be completely familiar with physics, 
chemistry, possibly mineralogy, meteorol- 
ogy, and whatever other sciences the re- 
port touches upon. 

That requires a man of parts and obvi- 
ously such men are hard to find. It is much 
easier to have translations from the Ger- 
man or the French. Much top-notch scien- 
tific work is being done in the Scandinavian 
countries and some of this work is done in 
Swedish, although some of it comes quickly 
into the German and is translated from the 
German into English. 

The result of all this is enormous delay. 
It is easy enough for the outsider to criti- 


cize the government and various scientific 
groups for not knowing immediately what 
is going on everywhere in the world. The 
backlog of data must be tremendous be- 
cause of this translation problem. What is 
even more costly is the duplication of work, 
for if in some part of the world the work 
has already been done and the result ac- 
complished, it might be a few years before 
the translations have been made which the 
learned throughout the world can use. 


The practical suggestion is that science 
accept Latin as a universal language as it 
was up to the 19th century for the learned. 
In most countries, scholars still study Latin. 
It is true that Soviet Russia does not go in 
for dead languages, but the Russian edu- 
cational system is flexible and adapts itself 
to end results. In the United States, it is 
astonishing how many of the smart boys 
and girls have a good start in Latin in the 
high schools, particularly those who recog- 
nize the need for Latin terminology in 
medicine and in most scientific courses. 

If scientific papers could be written in 
Latin in all countries, it would make the 
current data immediately available. The 
idea of a universal language has attracted 
men’s minds always. In recent generations 
several were suggested, as, for instance, 
Esperanto. But that just means adding more 
baggage. Latin is part of the equipment of 
the learned many anyhow and it is not too 
difficult to learn. It is already established 
and has been for several thousand years. 
Why manufacture another language when 
there is a workable one on hand? ... 


** & 


About the same time as Mr. Sokolsky’s 
article, an editorial appeared in Life (Dec. 
16) in the guise of a fable, in which Eu- 
phorians represented Americans, suggesting 
that this country needed to make some 
changes in its ways of life and education. 
A brief excerpt: 


. . . The Euphorians (of all people) had 
grown so happy, so modern, so integrated 
in a new age largely uf their own creation 
that they barely realized that another and 
still newer age was being discovered—right 
out from under them. 

To train their children for the newer age 
involved a drastic remodeling of the happi- 
ness schools and a reinstatement of the 
heresies, discontent and curiosity, as hon- 
ored virtues. It demanded that the healthy, 
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lithe, mobile children, whose ancestors had 
learned Latin and Euclid by the age of 12, 
and adjusted later, should relearn some 
older and exacting habits of mental disci- 
pline. For such habits alone could make 
possible future pushbuttons, space ships, 
and the sane thinking that might use them 
well.... 


THE SPADE IN SPAIN AND WALES 


Spanish archaeologists are uncovering rel- 
ics of Roman rule, but life itself is little 
changed from those ancient days. Such is 
the gist of a special dispatch from Merida, 
Spain, in the New York Times of November 
1, 1957: 


Sheep are grazing, vines are growing, and 
peasants are trudging along here much as 
they did in Julius Caesar’s time. The great 
Roman was Governor General of Spain 
around 60 sB.c. and this region seems not to 
have been altered much since his time. 

Spanish archaeologists are now gradually 
uncovering the splendid Roman theatre and 
the adjoining amphitheatre on the outskirts 
of town where once about 13,000 Roman 
legionnaires and their families watched 
from stone tiers wild beast fights, or mock 
naval battles on a flooded arena. 


Now, in the summertime, touring troupes 


of Spanish actors perform “Othello” and 
other of Shakespeare’s masterpieces in 
these same marble and granite ruins. 

Caesar, Trajan, and others ruled all Spain 
and much of what is modern Portugal from 
this town. Superb busts of Tiberius, Augus- 
tus, and others now adorn the local museum 
alongside huge statues of pagan deities and 
glass cases filled with Roman earthern oil 
lamps, pins, brooches, mirrors, daggers, 
and accoutrements reclaimed from the 
near-by ruins. 

Over the arched Roman bridge, which 
still is in use, and out on the plains, flocks 
nibble on the sparse verdure, guarded by 
an old shepherd, a boy, and a dog or 
eae 

The Sputnik, the Soviet earth satellite, 
circling the globe far out of sight, may be 
the fastest device yet created by man. But 
here, notwithstanding the march of science, 
the pace of life is still peacefully geared to 
the ambling sheep, the scurrying of pigs, 
and the gentle jogging of soft-eyed burros. 


s*+ + 


Meanwhile, digging continues in other 
parts of the world. A brief item in the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch (December 4) re- 
ports from Caernarvon, Wales: 


A Roman fort dating back to about 80 
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A.D. has been unearthed in a gravel pit at 
nearby Bryncir, the second of its kind ever 
found in Britain. Archaeologist A. H. Hogg 
says it proves a Roman road once ran from 
the north coast of Caernarvonshire to the 
south coast of Wales. 


OLD CICERO MS FOUND IN ITALY 


A clipping from the Newark News (October 
20), contributed by Professor Carolyn E. 
Bock of New Jersey State Teachers 
College: 


What is believed to be the oldest copy of 
a work by Cicero, the great Roman orator 
and writer, has been found in the library 
of the Cremona Town Hall. 

According to a preliminary study, the 11- 
century-old manuscript written in Latin 
dates back to the days of the French Em- 
peror Charlemagne. It is said to be a part 
of a work on Brutus [the rhetorical work 
entitled Brutus or De Claris Oratoribus?], 
the Roman consul [sic] who has gone down 
in history as one of the assassins of Julius 
Caesar. 


ETRUSCAN ROUGE GOOD AS NEW 


A color photograph of a fetching young 
woman in ancient costume and ancient sur- 
roundings, examining her make-up in an 
ancient mirror, adorned the cover of the 
December 15 issue of This Week. The cap- 
tion explained: ‘“‘Classic beauty: A 2,500- 
year-old Etruscan rouge still looks good on 
Dawn Addams.” Inside, a short article by 
A. E. Hotchner explained further: 


The Etruscans were a mysterious, highly- 
civilized people who inhabited Italy before 
the Romans. Almost everything we know 
about them is a result of excavations of 
their tombs, which were hollowed out of 
underground rock. Art, jewelry, weapons, 
clothing have come from these large tomb- 
rooms. And now—lo and behold on our 
cover!—an Etruscan cosmetic, a 2,500-year- 
old lipstick, has come to light for the first 
time. 

The “Etruscan” beauty who is demon- 
strating the lipstick for us is British-Ameri- 
can movie star Dawn Addams. In private 
life, Dawn is Princess Vittorio Massimo, a 
name high up on Italy’s ladder of aristoc- 
racy. Among Prince Massimo’s ancestral 
holdings are hundreds of acres north of 
Rome near a small town called Cerveteri. 
Under the Massimo acreage are an esti- 
mated 100,000 Etruscan tombs, and it was 
in one of these that the cosmetic stick was 
discovered. 

The story of the discovery of this ancient 
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beauty aid is one of the current marvels of 
Italian archaeology. To excavate a tomb 
used to be as costly a gamble as trying to 
hit oil, for many of the tombs have been 
stripped bare by centuries of grave robbers. 
Even today the Italian government esti- 
mates there is a booming $8 million-a-year 
black market in pilfered Etruscan art 
objects. 

The odds, therefore, were about 50-1 
against finding anything of value. Since ex- 
cavation costs about $300 a throw, you can 
see why there was little action on that 
front. 

But a few years ago, an amateur archae- 
ologist named Carlo Lerici [see CJ, May 
1957, 363] came to Prince Massimo with an 
ingenious invention. Using a drill, he made 
a three-inch hole through the earth and the 
roof of a tomb. Into this hole he inserted 
an aluminum tube which contained a tiny 
16-mm. camera equipped with an electronic 
flash. He lowered the tube into the tomb 
and, turning the tube and taking pictures 
at set intervals, he photographed the 
tomb’s interior. Then he hauled the tube 
up to the surface and developed the film. 
He would know immediately if the tomb 
contained anything of value and, if so, ex- 
actly where the entrance was located. Total 
cost: $18. 

Last year, out of 1,000 tombs drilled and 
photographed, 50 proved to have contents 
worth excavating. All valuable discoveries 
are sent by Prince Massimo to Rome’s 
Etruscan Museum, Villa Giulia, and that 
is where Princess Dawn’s cosmetic stick 
is now on exhibit. 

How could lipstick last 2,500 years? An 
analysis by a Milan laboratory reveals that 
this lipstick is composed of a red-colored 
mineral containing sulphur of mercury 
(cinnabar). Chemists say that the absence 
of materials that were volatile or subject 
to oxidation explains how the lipstick sur- 
vived the years so well. 

The only question that remains unan- 
swered: Did Etruscan girls make as lasting 
an impression as the make-up they wore? 


LUCRETIUS AND 1957 


William Harlan Hale, discussing “This 
Year of Such Great Change” in The Re- 
porter for December 26, 1957, found good 
cause to quote from that great Roman 
Epicurean, Lucretius: 


This year they put USS Wisconsin, the 
last of our battleships, away in mothballs, 
and the life-adjusters in education followed 
it soon after into oblivion. This was a year, 
in fact, when an extraordinary number of 
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survivals as well as illusions were finally 
laid to rest. [Some others: army mules and 
carrier pigeons, much passenger train serv- 
ice, the Barnum & Bailey traveling circus, 
the New York Giants, the one-car ga- 
rage.) ... 

Permit me Latin—a subject we still learned 
in my day: 

Sic rerum summa novatur 

Semper, et inter se mortales mutua vivunt. 
Augescunt aliae gentes, aliae minuuntur.. . 


What Lucretius (for the benefit of those 
who never had to struggle with him in the 
original) is saying is, “Thus the sum of 
things is ever being renewed, and mortals 
live one and all by give and take; some 
races wax and others wane.” ... 


THEN AND NOW 


Modern events often find their parallels in 
ancient times. For example, an item from 
the New York Herald Tribune of March 13, 
1957: 


Tax collection authorities can only be 
aghast at the proposal by the government 
of Alberta, Canada, to share oil revenues 
with citizens of the province. In its current 
budget, Alberta discloses details of the star- 
tling plan. One-third of total oil royalty pay- 
ments to the government would be set aside 
each year and distributed to some half a 
million Albertans. The qualification is five 
years or more of continuous citizenship... . 

Professor Gertrude Malz of Sweet Briar 
College, who sent in the clipping, comments: 
“It reminded me of the proposal to dis- 
tribute the revenues of the silver mines at 
Laurion among the Athenian citizens, which 
Themistocles defeated. I’m sure some Cana- 
dian Themistocles will kill this one.” 


** 


The story of Odysseus’ Oar is suggested 
by a dispatch from Tucson, Arizona, in the 
November 5 Bloomington (Indiana) Daily 
Herald-Telephone: 

Football Coach Ed Doherty of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona was asked what he plan- 
ned to do after retirement at a meeting of 
the Tucson Towncats, a downtown booster 
group. 

Doherty, 38, whose Wildcats have not won 
this season, said he and his assistant Gene 
“etter plan to head for Mexico with foot- 
balls under their arms. 

“When we get far enough south so some- 
one asks, ‘What’s that thing you're carry- 
ing?’” he added laughingly, “that’s the 
place we'll retire to.” 








Roman Economic Problems and Current Issues 


KENNETH D. WHITE 


ii HAS NOT ALWAYS been appreciated 
that the difference between the 
Roman world order and our modern 
Western Civilization, so far as economic 
organization is concerned, is one of 
quantity and not of quality. Both sys- 
tems exhibit a pattern of world-wide 
trade and large-scale industry; both 
show a widespread extension of scien- 
tific agriculture. In both systems we 
find a vast increase in the complexity 
of government which tends to move in 
the direction of concentrating real 
power in fewer and fewer hands, with 
an ever-increasing army of non-pro- 
ducers brought in to keep the compli- 
cated machinery going. We face, as 
they did, the threat to freedom in the 
growth of a vast bureaucracy seeking 
to merge whole populations into the 
static and moribund efficiency of the 
Byzantine State. There have been two, 
and only two epochs in the history of 
Western Civilization when a world-wide 
system of economic organization has 
been developed. The first was brought 
about by the establishment of the 
Roman Empire, the second by Western 
Europe in the nineteenth century. To 
nineteenth-century observers, absorbed 
as they were in the phenomenal expan- 
sion of industrial and commercial 
activity going on around them, the de- 
cline and fall of that earlier world-wide 





A colleague from the Union of South Africa 
raises the question: “Can the inheritors of so 
much of Rome’s achievement devise the means of 
avoiding the fate of Rome?” 


economy was largely a matter of aca- 
demic interest. The forces of expan- 
sion unleashed by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion seemed to guarantee an assured 
future for Western Civilization. 


But the confusion wrought by the 
international anarchy of the twentieth 
century has profoundly altered the 
perspective. We now realize only too 
clearly that there is a striking contrast 
in the order of development between 
the Roman system and our own. With 
them a world economic order was built 
upon the foundations of a world political 
order. 


Peace, Free Trade, Disarmament, and the 
Roman reputation for integrity provided a 
great field for economic expansion. . . . The 
starting point in our economic order is the 
discovery of the New World, which, by giv- 
ing commerce a new importance and a new 
character, stimulated in time a series of 
inventions. It is these inventions that brought 
the whole world into a single economic 
system.1 


As the crisis in the West has begun to 
create doubts about the chances of sur- 
vival, the study of the causes of the 
decline of that earlier world-wide 
politico-economic structure has become 
supremely relevant. In the case of 
Rome the drama has run its course to 
the fall of the final curtain; with us the 
play is perhaps only half finished, and 
various denouements are possible in 
the working out of the plot.? 

The story of Rome’s decline and fall 
is thus a far more profitable subject of 
study for the present generation than 
it was in Gibbon’s day. For we share 
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with the Romans the menace of under- 
consumption of the products of labor 
and great inequalities of wealth. We 
also share with them, at least in the 
older countries of Europe, a further 
threat to the stability of society arising 
from the heavy economic burdens borne 
by the middle classes. But unlike the 
Romans we possess both a knowledge 
of economic processes and a command 
of technical resources which can be 
used in the solution of these problems. 

Of course we know that history does 
not automatically repeat itse!f; or in 
Toynbee’s words, ‘“‘We cannot cast a 
horoscope of our own future by observ- 
ing what happened in Graeco-Roman 
history in the period of decline, and 
then mechanically translating this 
Graeco-Roman record into modern 


Western terms.’’®? What we can do is 
to call attention to certain parallel de- 
velopments in the ancient world, and 
by analyzing their consequences to con- 
sider how we may avoid similar conse- 
quences in the future of our own civili- 


zation. 

The first economic development to be 
mentioned is a remarkable shift in the 
location of industry which took place 
during the first century a.p. In some 
respects this shift suggests a parallel 
with a contemporary phenomenon— 
the great extension of industries from 
the more advanced countries to the less 
developed areas, including the Do- 
minions—a process which has lately 
been accelerated by balance of pay- 
ments problems and heavier taxation 
in the more highly developed countries. 


The direction of the shift which took 
place in the Roman Empire was west- 
wards from manufacturing centers in 
Italy to Gaul, first in the south, moving 
later into central and eastern Gaul and 
eventually up to the middle Rhine. The 
fundamental causes, however, were not 
parallel, the chief differences being the 
inadequate and expensive communica- 
tions within the Empire. The Roman 
Empire presents a pattern of world- 
wide interchange of goods and services. 
A glance at a communications map will 
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reveal the elaborate network of roads 
that linked the most distant frontiers to 
the Eternal City. Everything was done 
to make communications safe and easy 
both by land and by sea. From end to 
end of the great Middle Sea, as well as 
on the great navigable rivers like the 
Rhone, the Danube and the Nile, a 
continual flow of goods and passengers 
was maintained.4 

From Egyptian and Arabian ports 
considerable merchant fleets made the 
annual journey with the monsoon to the 
ports of Western India; traders made 
use of the flourishing ports of the Black 
Sea and coasted round Western Europe 
as far as the Baltic lands. Gaul, Spain, 
Asia Minor, North Africa and Syria 
were covered by highroads and these 
in turn were fed by branch roads.5 

Cities which were favorably situated, 
whether as centers of export, import, 
or transit trade along the great com- 
mercial routes reached a new peak of 
prosperity. To this category belong 
Alexandria in Egypt, Puteoli, Aquileia, 
and Ostia in Italy, Narbe and Massilia 
in Gaul, Tyre and Ephesus in the east. 
The importance of inter-provincial trade 
is shown by the striking advance in 
size of inlard <ities at points where 
trade-routes converged, such as Lug- 
dunum (Lyons) in France, Cordova in 
Spain and Antioch in Syria. Hundreds 
of inscriptions have survived to inform 
us of the range of activities carried 
on by wholesale merchants in many 
basic commodities such as corn, wine, 
oil, metals, timber and pottery. The 
importance of luxury trades, with the 
added flavor of romance attached to 
them, has often been over-estimated. 
The records make it clear that luxury 
goods played scarcely any part in the 
big wholesale trade, which was almost 
exclusively concerned with basic neces- 
sities.® 

But there were limiting factors of 
some importance. Land communica- 
tions were hampered by the mechanical 
inefficiency of horse-drawn transport 
(Europe had to wait a thousand years 
for the invention of the horse-collar to 
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protect this noble beast from semi- 
strangulation). In the third century A.D. 
the cost of transporting a wagon-load 
of hemp valued at 480 denarii a dis- 
tance of 240 miles exactly doubled the 
price. The cost of moving cheap or 
heavy goods by land was practically 
prohibitive, and little or no reduction 
in cost of transport appears to have 
been achieved throughout the history 
of the Empire. In comparison with the 
problem of sea communications, insuf- 
ficient attention has been given by 
economic historians to this vital matter 
of road transport and its limitations. 
Failure to overcome these obstacles 
resulted ultimately in the gradual in- 
troduction of a system of contro] over 
all transportation services. W. L. Wes- 
termann has drawn attention to two 
important facts: (1) the sources of raw 
materials required by the industries of 
the Roman Empire covered three of 
the world’s six continents; (2) all the 
forces which could be applied to the 
solution of the problems of transport 
had already been supplied.7 


Yet while land transport remained 
somewhat primitive, sea-borne and 
river-borne commerce advanced to high 
levels of activity. At Puteoli, Ostia and 
Alexandria we find considerable num- 
bers of trading companies dealing in 
a great variety of merchandise. Regu- 
lar shipping routes were employed, and 
fairly large ships of up to five-hundred- 
tons register are mentioned. Risks, 
however, were considerable and both 
insurance rates and freight charges 
tended to be high. In spite of the assist- 
ance given by lighthouses at numerous 
points of danger, the skippers of ancient 
cargo vessels were forced to hug the 
shore, where they were prey to sudden 
storms and treacherous’ uncharted 
rocks and shoals. No wonder they of- 
fered vows to the gods when undertak- 
ing a voyage.® “In short,’’ writes a 
leading modern economic historian, 
“the best transport system the ancient 
world has seen was inadequate to cope 
with a relatively high circulation of 
consumer goods.’’® 
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Under these conditions it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why there was a 
general tendency for industries to mi- 
grate from Italy to the recently con- 
quered western provinces where con- 
ditions were more favorable, and to 
compete successfully with their old- 
established competitors. In following 
the movement of export trade from 
Italy to the western provinces we are 
fortunate in having available con- 
siderable accumulations of pottery ves- 
sels made of a material which though 
breakable is finally indestructible. The 
broken potsherd in the municipal rub- 
bish dump has turned out to be one of 
the economic historian’s most valuable 
sources of information. The principal 
advantages which helped the manu- 
facturers in the western provinces to 
compete successfully with those of Italy 
were: (1) better and more abundant 
raw materials, e.g., the fine-quality 
clays of Gaul, and (2) cheaper inland 
communications, e.g., the splendid 
river communications of Gaul. 

The clay lamp industry shows the 
general tendency. Up to the end of the 
first century a.p. the Fortis factory in 
North Italy seems to have had a more 
or less complete monopoly of the prod- 
uct; but in the course of the second 
century, their supremacy declined, and 
local lamps of identical shape—some 
of which even reproduce the Fortis 
trade mark—captured the local mar- 
kets in Africa, Belgium, Germany and 
Britain.1° 

A second factor which tended to pro- 
mote the same centrifugal effect was 
the absence of any patent law. The 
Arezzo pottery manufacturers soon 
found their products competing with 
the same articles manufactured in the 
provinces under more favorable con- 
ditions, particularly in Gaul. In some 
respects the pottery industry of Gaul 
resembled in structure some large- 
scale modern plants; the evidence indi- 
cates that strenuous efforts were made 
to secure speed and quality of produc- 
tion and low prices. The operations of 
this very important industry have 
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passed unnoticed by the contemporary 
literary authorities, but the lengthy 
lists of potters’ names bear witness to 
its size. It is perhaps worth noting that 
we can fix pretty accurately the date 
when these factories went into substan- 
tial production: between a.p. 17 and 40. 
At the port of Ostia have been found 
products of at least fourteen Gallic 
potters dating to the second half of the 
first century.11 

In addition, there was another im- 
portant limiting factor: inadequate 
credit facilities. The hazards of long- 
distance transport being considerable, 
the raising of capital for export-trading 
ventures was a difficult task, and 
interest rates tended to be high. In 
private business, Roman law did not 
permit the creation of joint stock limit- 
ed-liability companies. The only per- 
missible form of joint operation was 
the partnership, in which the partici- 
pants were jointly and severally liable 
for the full amount of any debt, and in 
which the death of any of the partners 


involved the dissolution of the partner- 
ship. Banking facilities, too, remained 
at a rather primitive level, a fact which 
at first glance seems surprising in 


of the advanced level attained 
earlier in the Hellenistic 


view 
centuries 
world.!? 

It is important to notice that up to the 
late nineteenth century manufacturing 
industry was still carried on in most 
West European countries on a compara- 
tively primitive basis of finance. Most 
industrial concerns were small-scale 
units run on a domestic pattern similar 
to that of Roman workshops. Modern 
methods of financing industry came 
in only when capital requirements be- 
came too large to be met by private 
arrangements. 


The investment of profits in the expansion 
of the business enabled many undertakings 
to grow to considerable size while still or- 
ganized as partnerships. With patience, skill, 
and good fortune, it was often not difficult to 
achieve this so long as the gradual addition 
of small increments of capital was an effec- 
tive method of expansion, as it was when 
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capital was needed mainly to pay for labour 
and material and to finance stocks of 
finished goods and only a small proportion 
of it needed to be spent on buildings, plant 
and administration. 


But the ms. far-reaching influence 
in decentraliz.:.g industry was furnished 
by the institution of slavery. In con- 
sidering the basic economic factors 
at work in the Roman Empire, the stu- 
dent may be easily led astray into 
false impressions of the precise results 
of slavery upon the total economy. 

The first point to be noticed here is 
the economic value of war and con- 
quest. In modern warfare, we are told, 
it pays to be on the losing side—that 
is, of course, if your territory happens 
to be situated in an area of vital 
strategic importance. In the ancient 
world, on the whole, war was to this 
extent a profitable occupation—that it 
could frequently be combined with the 
honorable profession of farming. Most 
of Rome’s wars up to the great struggle 
with Carthage were fought by men for 
whom soldiering was a conveniently 
part-time occupation: the campaigning 
season normally began in spring after 
the crops were well up, and ended in 
time to enable the soldier to drop his 
sword and pick up his sickle for the 
harvest. 

Later, when Rome’s overseas commit- 
ments had rendered long periods of 
service away from home inevitable, the 
effects of campaigning for years in 
succession were serious enough, but 
the pecuniary advantages were general- 
ly quite considerable both for the 
generai and his soldiers. The amount 
of booty paid into the tredsury varied 
not only according to the wealth of the 
defeated enemy, but according to the 
honesty of the victcrious commander. 
The surrender of a defeated opponent 
was far more profitable to Rome than 
his annihilation. As a result of the 
eastern wars in the second century B.c., 
so much wealth accrued to the public 
treasury that direct taxation of Roman 
citizens was abolished in 167.14 

Frank estimated the number of pris- 
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oners of war taken during this period 
at close to 250,000.15 In the closing 
years of the Republic, the sale of 
prisoners taken in the Gallic Wars is 
said to have yielded Julius Caesar 100 
million denarii. Two years after the 
end of these profitable activities he 
was actually in debt, and had turned 
nothing into the treasury. 

With the Empire came an important 
change. After almost a century of 
civil war at home, and rapid expansion 
abroad, Rome at last settled down to 
an era of peace and prosperity. One of 
the principal sources of slave-supply— 
piracy—was virtually eliminated; and 
wars were both less numerous and less 
profitable as sources of man-power. 
And while the sources of supply for 
Italian industry were drying up, the 
process of emancipation was keeping 
up a high level of demand which pre- 
sumably had its effect on industry. 

Again, in modern industry heavy 
concentration of production in old and 
favored centers is often accelerated 
by the reduction of unit overheads con- 
sequent upon technical advances in 
machinery; in ancient industry this 
stimulus to capitalization was entirely 
lacking, and there was no incentive to 
expand the older centers rather than 
move to new areas since clearly the 
law of increasing returns to scale did 
not operate. In the absence of com- 
plicated machinery and delicate instal- 
lation problems, moving offered no 
difficulties. 

Thus industry migrated from Italy 
into the western provinces. The wine 
and pottery of Gaul had by the begin- 
ning of the 2nd century captured a 
considerable share of the world market 
in these commodities. In this period, 
pottery from Gaul is found in Italy, 
Spain, Africa, and even in Egypt and 
Syria. Glass manufactured at Cologne 
on the Rhine practically dominated the 
western market. In this remarkable 
development the most important fac- 
tors were the excellent internal water- 
ways and the proximity of the great 
Rhine frontier garrisons. There was 
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also the lure of frontier markets In the 
earlier expansive phase of Roman im- 
perialism, the army had paid its way 
by reason of the plunder it secured— 
some of which found its way into the 
central treasury. But the frontiers were 
now relatively stable; the armies were 
concentrated into permanent garrisons 
which rapidly developed into towns of 
considerable size; time-expired veter- 
ans were given their gratuities and 
permitted to settle down in the same 
frontier area where they had served, 
to marry local women and raise fami- 
lies. Several of the great cities of Eu- 
rope along the northern frontier like 
Cologne, Tréves, Mainz, Strasbourg, 
Augsburg and Regensburg owe their 
origin to this type of settlement. The 
population clustered about these set- 
tlements provided a market for the in- 
dustries of Romanized Gaul. Trade be- 
yond the northern frontiers became 
quite extensive. Trading settlements 
were established in Western Germany 
and Switzerland, and the transit of 
goods was facilitated here as in Gaul 
by the development of inland water 
transport. 16 

On the left bank of the Rhine, capi- 
talist agriculture devoted to ranching 
and viticulture made remarkable prog- 
ress. The monuments of the Tréves 
and Cologne districts attest the great 
wealth of this frontier area. With the 
advance of the frontier in the first 
century a.p. considerable areas of 
fertile land were opened up for settle- 
ment, and new farms and villages 
sprang up. There is, however, much 
uncertainty about the extent of trade 
with free Germany beyond the 
frontier.17 Considerable quantities of 
pottery have been found in Westphaiia 
and Thuringia. Pottery from well-known 
Gallic workshops has been found as 
far east as East Prussia and Poland. 
The finds indicate that a considerable 
volume of goods passed over the fron- 
tiers in both directions. 

But the limiting factors already men- 
tioned continued to operate. In addition, 
the stabilizing of the frontiers in the 
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second century brought new factors 
into play. The purchasing power of the 
masses had always been small, and 
the chief buying capacity lay with the 
middle and upper classes and with the 
armies. The increasing prosperity of 
the Western Empire in the first cen- 
tury had been due to rapid urbaniza- 
tion which furnished a constantly ex- 
panding market for consumer goods. 


So long as industry, keeping pace with the 
political expansion, could steadily enlarge 
and extend its field of custom from the buy- 
ing capacity of the newly-acquired lands, 
there was no difficulty. When, however, the 
limits of the Empire were reached, and the 
external market grew weaker, industry 
should have exploited the internal market 
more actively, and should have extended its 
scope to include the lower classes. This, 
however, would have required a modifica- 
tion in the social structure of the Empire.1§ 


One of the most serious shortcomings 
of the Roman economic structure, how- 
ever, was its failure to expand the 
basis of investment at home into manu- 


facturing trades and production. The 
fact that slave labor met all immediate 
needs in Italy and trade was largely in 
the hands of foreigners kept many 
occupations in disrepute. Hence there 
was no progress towards flexible forms 
of capital association that might have 


absorbed money in fruitful private 
enterprise. The wealth that was built 
up in the settled period of the emperor 
Augustus was held within a narrow 
circle of parvenus who handed on their 
estates to a spendthrift and profligate 
generation of successors. 

The inevitable result of this shift of 
production to the western provinces, 
unaccompanied by any significant im- 
provement in technique or facilities 
for the expansion of trade, was the 
growth of relatively large trading areas 
which developed at the expense of 
Italy, the heart and nerve center of 
the whole Empire. 

Meantime Italy was in a state of 
rapid economic decline. Signs of decay 
were already apparent before the end 
of the first century a.p. when the 
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emperor Domitian tried to assist Ital- 
ian farmers by encouraging cereal 
cultivation in the peninsula and reduc- 
ing the acreage of vine-cultivation both 
in Italy and in the western provinces 
by 50 per cent. Modern authorities 
differ about the effectiveness of this 
edict.1% But the subsequent history 
of Italian agriculture does not seem to 
indicate that any permanent benefit 
accrued to Italian farmers. In course of 
time, as depopulation increased and 
Italy became less capable of support- 
ing herself, the maintenance of the 
vast army of civil servants and of the 
permanent frontier garrisons became 
an increasingly heavy charge on the 
provinces. Further attempts to arrest 
the decay of Italy were made by the 
emperors Nero and Trajan with their 
schemes of poor relief. These alimen- 
tary institutions were based on a policy 
of funding a certain proportion of pro- 
vincial revenues to serve the dual pur- 
pose of providing loans to farmers at 
low interest rates and supporting the 
children of the poor. 

Historians have been unable to dis- 
cover any evidence of economic re- 
covery as a result of these measures. 
It should be noted that the same limit- 
ing factors were at work in agriculture 
as we have enumerated in connection 
with industry and commerce. The in- 
tensive methods of cultivation which 
made for success in ancient agricul- 
ture required a personal incentive. The 
growth of large estates with absentee 
landlords both in Italy and the provinces 
tended inevitably to reduce these in- 
centives. In those areas where exten- 
sive irrigation schemes required con- 
stant attention from a strong central- 
ized administrative system, the grad- 
ual breaking down of that system in 
the later Empire led to agricultural 
decay on a very considerable scale. 

Two tendencies thus interacted to 
accelerate the process of decay. The 
increase in the servile system of land- 
tenure lowered the personal incentive 
of the worker on the land, while at the 
same time mismanagement by the cen- 
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tral administration contributed to the 
decline. In dry farming areas the dam- 
age caused by neglect could be repaired 
by resettlement. But where the main- 
tenance of elaborate irrigation works 
was essential, the administrative decay 
soon made itself felt in agricultural 
production. In Egypt as early as the 
end of the third century, shortage of 
labor for the repair of the vital canal 
system had produced such _ serious 
results that soliders were drafted to 
repair the embankments and the death 
penalty was laid down for neglect to 
carry out orders for repairs.?° 


We have no information as to the 
efficiency of labor either in industry 
or agriculture, but we do know that 
by the end of the third century the 
Empire was suffering from a serious 
shortage of manpower. Some histor- 
ians?1 attribute this to a decline in the 
birth rate which in turn may have 
resulted from the general insecurity of 
the times and especially from the in- 
creasing burden of taxation. Others 
again lay greater stress on psychologi- 
cal factors affecting output. 


As:soon as the supremacy of the state over 
the individual became decided and succeeded 
in subordinating the interests of individuals 
and of socal groups, it was bound to act as 
a depressing influence on the masses and to 
cause them to lose all interest in their 
work.22 


The process of decline was a com- 
plex affair with many interacting fac- 
tors: the effects of the disastrous period 
of civil war which came to an end 
with the reforms of Diocletian at the 
end of the third century; the slowing- 
down after the end of the first century 
in the process of expansion by the crea- 
tion of new urban centers; the ever- 
increasing volume of government ex- 
penditure to be met by rising taxation 
of the middle class; and finally the 
manpower crisis. The effect of these 
developments is masked by the luxury 
of the great urban centers whose monu- 
ments still remain as impressive wit- 
nesses of Roman power. But high stand- 
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ards of living in the cities could only 
be paid for by the labor of the masses 
who toiled on the land. The _ un- 
controlled private enterprise of the 
early Empire which had amassed 
wealth for the city bourgeoisie and 
created a large number of very rich 
men had failed to develop new tech- 
niques for raising production and pur- 
chasing power. The expansion of pur- 
chasing power and the exploitation of 
the internal market would, as we have 
pointed out, have required a fundamen- 
tal modification in the social structure 
of the Empire. It may be, as some his- 
torians have suggested, that the rapid 
development of the characteristic urban 
civilization led to a decline in the birth- 
rate and a consequent slowing-down in 
production. The disastrous civil wars of 
the third century accelerated the slow 
process of economic decline. Long-dis- 
tance commerce was adversely affect- 
ed by insecurity of communications, 
and tendencies making for local eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency were increased. 
Commercial enterprise tended to be 
even more seriously affected by such 
instability owing to the limitation on 
credit facilities already mentioned; as 
the risk of the entrepreneur was a per- 
sonal risk, the general insecurity of 
the third century acted as a severe 
brake on enterprise. 

The only available resource for main- 
taining the level of production was 
compulsion, The flight of tax-burdened 
tenants from the land was arrested by 
agrarian serfdom. The same principle 
of compulsion was applied in the later 
Empire to those activities which were 
most vital to the food supply. In the 
developed system of collegia or guilds 
of artisans and tradesmen the later 
emperors found a weapon perfectly 
fashioned for their inevitable task. We 
may take the guild of the navicularii or 
shippers as a typical example. As 
early as the first century the emperor 
Claudius had offered special state 
bounties to those who were prepared 
to build merchant ships—above a cer- 
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tain minimum tonnage—for carrying 
the vital supplies of grain for the 
Italian market, and who would place 
them at the disposal of the state for 
six-year periods. In the fourth century 
the state commandeered such ships, 
at the same time granting the shipper 
immunity from all taxation. And what 
is more, the trade had already been 
made hereditary. 

Before the end of the third century, 
the old free distributions of corn in 
Rome had been replaced by distribu- 
tion of bread. Consequently the baker, 
like the shipper, became a key man: 
his property was tied to his trade 
which now became hereditary. If a man 
inherited the estate of a baker and a 
shipper he was liable for carrying on 
both these occupations. The compul- 
sion also extended to the female line: 
anyone who married a baker’s daugh- 
ter was forced to become a baker. 

In agriculture the story is very simi- 
lar. The colossal confiscations of estates 


by Septimius Severus made him by 


far the biggest individual landowner 
in the Empire. All the evils of absentee 
landlordism were _ accentuated - still 
further. Loss of initiative and interest 
in the development of the land and lack 
of incentives for maintaining its fer- 
tility, meant that the increasing short- 
age of manpower was not compensated 
by improved methods of cultivation.>* 
The end result of this decline was the 
compulsion of the later colonate and 
the rise of a feudal economy. 

In the end, efficient administration 
was restored after the chaos of the 
third century and its succession of pup- 
pet emperors, but the price was the 
development of universal agricultural 
serfdom. This had the effect of with- 
drawing from the recruiting areas for 
the legions thousands of laborers now 
tied to the soil and exempt from mili- 
tary service. ‘‘The direct result of the 
introduction of serfdom,’’ writes Tenney 
Frank, ‘‘was the necessity of hiring bar- 
barian mercenaries to do the fighting 
for the state, and this led inevitably 
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to the assumption by those barbarian 
armies of control of the Empire.’’?+4 

Thus in spite of the inadequacy of 
the record there emerges from the 
study of the economic history of the 
later Empire a general impression of 
a growing shortage of manpower and 
a failure to meet its challenge, with 
compulsory levies and services as the 
inevitable solution. This paper began 
with the study of the westward migra- 
tion of industry in the Roman Empire. 
In tracing the effects of this migration, 
the argument led on to the considera- 
tion of problems of manpower and pro- 
ductivity. It has been suggested that the 
collapse of the Graeco-Roman Civiliza- 
tion was due in the last analysis to a 
‘failure of nerve.’’ In the light of the 
arguments raised here it is tempting 
to suggest that the essential failure was 
a failure of adaptability; that in the 
long run the system could not solve the 
economic and social problems created 
by a wealthy urban civilization rest- 
ing upon an agricultural surplus. Since 
agricultural technique remained stag- 
nant, this surplus could only be main- 
tained by adequate manpower. When 
the supply of slaves began to dry up, 
recourse was had more and more to 
coloni. But the expansion of the great 
private estates and the increasing de- 
mands of the central government com- 
bined to squeeze them out.?°5 

There is here an important parallel 
between the finished record of Rome 
and the incomplete story of our Western 
Civilization. These problems of reduced 
incentives to work, of restrictions upon 
free enterprise, of an expanding 
bureaucracy which puts a premium on 
“‘safe’’ thinking and discourages ini- 
tiative and the development of new 
ideas, are among the dominant prob- 
lems of the modern world. 

The twentieth century has been dom- 
inated by the achievements of two 
diarnetrically opposed systems: the 
free-enterprise world of the United 
States with its amazing élan, its mount- 
ing productivity, its steadily rising 
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standard of living, its genius for apply- 
ing fundamental scientific knowledge 
to the increase of wealth and comfort; 
on the other side we have the Soviet 
Union with its equally impressive 
achievement—the modernizing of a 
backward feudal system at colossal 
cost in human life, and the exploitation 
of vast natural resources both industrial 
and agricultural by rigid totalitarian 
planning. 

The chief incentive in the American 
system is still the virtual absence of 
barriers of class, and the conviction, 
often forcibly expressed in everyday 
maxims like ‘‘the sky’s the limit’’ or 
‘“‘there’s plenty of room at the top,”’ 
that opportunity for advancement waits 
on individual enterprise in every walk 
of life. In the U.S.S.R. the most power- 
ful stimulus comes from a _ political 
creed possessed of all the driving force 
of a great religious movement with ad- 
ditional incentives in the shape of shock 
brigades and stakhanovites. 

Yet in the older countries of Europe 
and in the Commonwealth the problem 
of how to create fresh incentive re- 
mains. Can fresh incentives be found 
now that full employment has removed 
the negative impulse to effort provided 
by the fear of unemployment? Does 
every society reach a stage when its 
will to succeed is atrophied and stagna- 
tion follows? Can the inheritors of so 
much of Rome’s achievement devise 
the means of avoiding the fate of Rome? 

Yet the West has certain assets in 
the struggle against the forces of de- 
cline which the Romans lacked. First 
and foremost among our assets is a 
lively social conscience. Amid the great 
mass of literary and documentary rec- 
ords of Graeco-Roman Civilization, the 
voice of the oppressed masses, whether 
legally enslaved or technically free, is 
seldom heard. The irregular exactions 
of officials occasionally provoked com- 
plaints from the ‘‘miserable servants 
and children of the imperial domains.”’ 
But of the living condition of the masses 
whether employed in agriculture, in 
industry or in commerce we have little 
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first-hand evidence. Our second asset 
is our attempt to root our civilization 
downwards. The prospects of success 
in this endeavor have been doubted. 
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The ultimate problem remains like a ghost, 
ever present and unlaid: It is possible to 
extend a higher civilization to the lower 
classes without debasing its standard and 
diluting its quality to the vanishing point? 
Is not every civilization bound to decay as 
soon as it begins to penetrate the masses?26 


Our third and potentially our greatest 
asset is the possession of mechanical 
power and the recent acquisition of 
vast untapped sources of natural energy 
in the shape of atomic power. The mag- 
nitude of our problems is enormous. 
But so are the resources which science 
is now making available. The raising 
of the rate of productivity and with it 
the advance of living standards through- 
out the world is now a major problem 
of our time. In a recent lecture a dis- 
tinguished British economist has ex- 
pressed the problem in the clearest 
terms: ‘“‘The discrepancies between 
rich and poor, on the international 
scale, are now, in many ways, very 


'much wider than they were a hundred 


o7 
9927 


years ago. To close this gap he 
advocates vast movements of capital 
from the advanced western countries 
to the underdeveloped areas of the 
East. The alternative is the possibility 
of Europe being overrun by the hungry 
millions of the East, establishing a new 
civilization, or submerging the West 
in a new barbarism. 

The task set for the twentieth century 
is thus far more difficult than the task 
which faced the Roman Empire. The 
prosperity which followed the economic 
unification of the Mediterranean world 
was the result of a single ruling state 
imposing her will on the rest of the 
world; and that prosperity was brought 
about by peace, free trade and dis- 
armament. When the Empire after two 
centuries of remarkable prosperity was 
unable to solve the new economic and 
social problems created by its own 
development, the rulers, whose minds 
were too hidebound to rise to the new 
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chalienge, fell back on compulsion as 
the only way out. The difference of 
scale between the Roman Empire and 
our twentieth-century civilization is 
very great. 

But what makes the task even more 
formidable is the existence in this 
century of two gigantic foci of economic 
power instead of one. Our world is 
split by a great division which cuts 
through the natural economic ties that 
link one nation to another. The totali- 
tarian solutions of forced labor and 
closed economies lie ready to hand. 
Wartime controls of manpower have 
partially acclimatized the peoples of 
the West to the dangerous notion that 
efficiency is more important than free- 
dom. 

If we are to avoid the fate of Rome, it 
will be necessary to create an inter- 
national order which will be able to 
make our vast natural resources avail- 
able to all, and to create and maintain 
conditions in which men of character 


and initiative can find full expression 
for their talents. 

Rhodes University, 
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A Reading Course in Greek. By BarTHoL- 
OMEW Fuerst. (A Grail Publication) 
St. Meinrad, Indiana: 1956. Vocabulary 
Flashcards. $3.50. 


ON THE SHELF reserved by professors of 
Greek for books presenting the elements of 
the language can be found volumes by 
White, Ball, Pharr, Allen, Crosby and Schaef- 
fer, Chase and Phillips, Rife and Schoder. 
To these we now add A Reading Course in 
Greek by Bartholomew Fuerst. Addressed 
primarily to pre-theological students, with 
the avowed aim “to teach the student to 
read the Greek New Testament and enable 
him to use it intelligently in Scripture and 
dogma classes,” this book stresses the trans- 
lation of Greek to English. “This course is 
designed especially for students who are in 
the twelfth grade and who take five periods 
of Greek a week for a period of a year. It 
is assumed that the student has some knowl- 
edge of Latin.” 

“In the first five lessons, the Greek text 
has been transliterated to aid the student in 
meeting the psychological difficulties in- 
herent in a new alphabet. An interlinear 
translation accompanies the first ten lessons 
to help the studént, until he learns some of 
the fundamentals of grammar.” 

Of the 55 lessons, the first 40 “are taken 
from the Gospel according to St. John (chs. 
1-13). St. John’s Greek is comparatively 
simple in style and vocabulary. He uses 
simple sentence structure and repeats his 
vocabulary with great frequency. All of 
this is of great help to the beginner. Later 
the Gospel according to St. Luke is studied 
(seven chapters). Since Greek is his mother 
tongue, his sentence structure is more idio- 
matic, and his vocabulary is richer and more 
extensive than that of St. John.” 

Each lesson consists of a text (the number 
of verses increases from three, e.g., in Les- 
son 13, to 38 in Lesson 40), explanations, 
observations, vocabulary, word study, Eng- 
lish-to-Greek sentences (only in Lessons 1- 
25), and topics for study (the references are 
to the grammatical appendix). The book is 
illustrated mainly with University Prints, 
most of which have no direct relation to the 
text. The author plans to issue a further 
volume containing reading materials selected 
from authors important for the study of 


philosophy and dogma. 

That another text for elementary Greek 
should appear is in itself, apart from the 
merits of the book or the pedagogical 
method employed, an event. The status of 
Greek studies in our colleges is not yet that 
of Sanskrit, but any reader of the Classical 
Journal can verify for himself the reluc- 
tance with which professors of Greek volun- 
teer any information about the size of their 
classes. 

The decline of Greek was probably one of 
the first harbingers of the trend which edu- 
cation in the twentieth century was to show. 
We reluctantly acknowledge that it is not 
the genius of our times to study language 
and literature, foreign cultures and civiliza- 
tions; and we nod knowingly when Secre- 
tary of State Dulles testifies before a Senate 
committee to the inadequate language prep- 
aration of candidates for diplomatic work 
and the need for funds to subsidize govern- 
ment language schools. 

The importance of method in the teaching 
of Greek is something not as frequently dis- 
cussed as it should be. Teachers tend to 
teach as they were taught. Frequently the 
determining factor is the text book. A com- 
parison of the oldest texts mentioned above 
with the newest ones shows little difference 
in method. The Report of the Classical In- 
vestigation excluded any discussion of the 
teaching of Greek because there had been 
no complaints. 

Some ten years ago Professor Robert Hall 
of Cornell University made a very interest- 
ing obiter dictum in the Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors. He remarked that the decline of the 
study of Latin and Greek set in when these 
languages ceased to be taught as spoken 
languages. 

All language teachers know that there are 
four facets of communication systems: un- 
derstanding, speaking, reading and writing. 
The Report of the Classicai Investigation and 
the Coleman report — they are not unrelated 
in their philosophy — stressed the impor- 
tance of reading, the skill most easily taught 
in two years. The former study recognized 
the worth of the oral approach to Latin in 
the hands of a skillful teacher, but it did not 
recommend its general use. 

The fascination of language study to the 
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uninitiated lies in their desire to under- 
stand and to speak a foreign tongue. If this 
fact were not already clear to language 
teachers before World War II, the post-war 
reaction of the general public to the “army 
method” should be some indication of the 
type of language skill which students de- 
sire to achieve. 

Many of the former deterrents to an 
oral approach have been overcome through 
the invention of the tape recorder and its 
application in the language laboratory. The 
tape recorder does for oral language what 
the printing press did for its written form. 
The rise and spread of language laboratories 
in the last few years testify to the worth of 
this new pedagogical device. Teachers of 
Greek should join hands with their col- 
leagues in French and German in exploit- 
ing the possibilities of the aural-oral ap- 
proach. The linguistic problems are of course 
not the same. But the possibilities of present- 
ing Greek as a living organ for the direct 
communication of ideas, apart from and in 
conjunction with the printed page, merit 
much attention. 

We welcome Fuerst’s A Reading Course 
in Greek with the emphasis on reading, the 
formal study of grammar, the traditional 
pronunciation, and the presupposition that 
the student knows Latin. It is in the peda- 
gogical tradition of its predecessors enumer- 
ated in the first paragraph. But I believe 
there is room for an introductory book 
based on a descriptive analysis of Hellen- 
istic Greek, with emphasis on the aural- 
oral method, designed for use in the 
language laboratory, and incorporating the 
pronunciation of modern Greek. 

DonaLp W. PRAKKEN 

Franklin and Marshall College 


Ten Greek Plays, in Contemporary Trans- 
lation. Edited by L. R. Linn. Riverside 
Editions C 19, Cambridge ( Mass.) , 1957. 
Pp. xxviii, 419. 


Or THE GREEK DRAMAS which have been 
translated into “the idiom of our time” Mr. 
Lind says (Intro. p. xxvi): “They can be 
read without boredom and spoken without 
embarrassment.” In selecting translations for 
his anthology Mr. Lind has kept this prin- 
ciple in mind. He assumes, of course, a cer- 
tain kind of audience, a contemporary audi- 
ence which is interested in Greek tragedy, 
although it lacks Greek, and which has, for 
the most part, abandoned traditional poetic 
techniques. By traditional poetic techniques 
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I refer primarily to meter, but also to 
elaborate syntax, formal diction, and what, 
in the older phrase, are called “the colors 
of rhetoric.” What audience Mr. Lind has 
specifically in mind may be deduced from 
his dedication: “To my students in Human- 
ities 51 and 52, past and present.” The 
anthology would appear to be designed pri- 
marily for the Humanities courses so popu- 
lar in present-day colleges and universities. 
As a teacher of such courses, in more than 
one university, I can report what Human- 
ities teachers quite often look for in this 
kind of anthology: what plays are included 
and in whose translation? The table of con- 
tents in Mr. Lind’s anthology is, I think, 
satisfactory from the point of view of trans- 
lations; we find such well-known examples 
as Rex Warner’s Prometheus, Louis Mac- 
Neice’s Agamemnon, Kathleen Freeman’s 
Philoctetes, and Richard Aldington’s Alces- 
tis. Perhaps not so well known are Albert 
Cook’s Oedipus Rex, Shaemas O’Sheel’s An- 
tigone, and Henry Birkhead’s Bacchae. Fill- 
ing out the list are Charles Murphy’s Lysis- 
trata and Mr. Lind’s own versions of Eurip- 
ides’ Suppliants and Andromache. If some of 
the translations have a wooden quality, it is, 
I suppose, attributable to that ‘‘idiom of our 
day” which seems to feel that it must ap- 
proximate our flattened speech. And if all 
the translations cannot be read entirely with- 
out boredom, they can, at least by a non- 
Grecian, be read without embarrassment. 

More serious objections arise when we con- 
sider the choice of plays. Not that Mr. Lind 
has included bad plays, but he has left out 
ones which I would judge as necessary for 
the teaching of Humanities. Why, for ex- 
ample, is the whole Oresteia not included? 
It is our only extant trilogy. To read the 
Agamemnon only is like reading only the In- 
ferno from the Divine Comedy, or the first 
two acts of Hamlet. Most Humanities courses 
are literary and ethical in their approach 
rather than historical. What is wanted in an 
anthology of Greek drama is the material 
which will give the fuliest scope for the 
kind of discussion arising from a literary 
and ethical approach. It should include, I 
think, from Aeschylus: Prometheus and 
Oresteia; from Sophocles: the trio of Theban 
plays (and, if there is room, Philoctetes); 
from Euripides: Hippolytus, Medea, Alces- 
tis, and the Bacchae. From Aristophanes, 
if the anthology is designed to include more 
than tragedy, we should probably take the 
Frogs, the Birds, and Lysistrata. 


Of these thirteen plays Mr. Lind’s an- 
thology has six and a third, which is very 
good when compared with other anthologies 
of contemporary translations. But it is far 
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short of perfection. 

The Introduction is compact with informa- 
tion, perhaps too much so. Its material 
ranges from a consideration of tragedy’s 
purpose to a brief discussion of metrics. 
One finds it difficult to see how a Human- 
ities class could absorb, much less utilize, 
such an undigested quantity of handbook 
information. Interspersed, however, are a 
good many provocative insights, e.g., “Fame 
is a secondary theme [in Greek tragedy]; 
Achilles is not a hero in our dramas” 
(p. xvi). 

Each play has a brief explanatory intro- 
duction, in which “the essential facts about 
the play are set down.” Where the trans- 
lator has not provided such an introduction, 
Mr. Lind supplies one. There are brief 
biographical notes on the translators; a divi- 
sion of the plays according to the classical 
parts; and a glossary of proper names. 
(Some of these are perfunctorily curt, such 
as “Priam: king of Troy.” They remind 
one of the pre-Johnsonian dictionaries in 
which cat was defined as “an animal well- 
known.) The book concludes with a bibli- 
ography which is wildly eclectic: it ranges 
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from articles in literary journals like the 
Hudson Review to Schmid’s Geschichte der 
griechischen Literatur. George Thomson's 
edition of the Oresteia is listed, but not 
Fraenkel’s edition of the Agamemnon, a 
fact which, since only the Agamemnon is 
included in the anthology, seems odd. 

The print and paper are attractive, though 
the drab book jacket, I fear, will not lure 
many readers. Line numbers corresponding 
to the Greek text are put in the margin, 
a useful device for teachers. 

JOHN CROSSETT 

Boston University 


Lucan: Pharsalia. Translated by Ropert 
Graves. Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, 
1957. Pp. 239. $4.00 cloth; $.85 paper. 

The Twelve Caesars: Gaius Suetonius Tran- 
quillus. Translated by Ropert GRAVES. 
Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, 1957. 
Pp. 315. $4.50 cloth; $.95 paper. 
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warm on the subject of Robert Graves. 
Kevin Herbert, reviewing The Greek 
Myths (The Classical Journal, Jan., 1956), 
finds him “‘rash’”’ and his “leukotheistic”’ 
hypothesis invalid. Time (July 26, 1954) has 
called Graves a “crank.” On the other 
hand, Moses Hadas, reviewing the Lucan 
translation (The New York Times Book Re- 
view, July 28, 1957), says, “Mr. Graves has 
obviously studied the scholars; it would 
promote knowledge of ovr classical legacy 
if the scholars would study Mr. Graves.” 
Lionel Trilling, posing as lukewarm, insid- 
iously assents with civil leer when he 
judges Graves to be “a first-rate secondary 
figure” and insists that “the nature of his 
poetry repels the adjective ‘great’” (The 
Griffin, June, 1955). Time, damning Graves 
less and less in succeeding reviews, finds 
itself at variance with Trilling: “Theolog- 
ians laugh at Graves’s notions, .and arch- 
aeologists and anthropologists denounce his 
methods of research and his reasoning 
processes. Literary men stuff their fingers 
in their ears when Graves starts harping 
on his goddess. But nearly all would agree 
that the world would be demonstrably 
poorer in poetry if Robert Graves had lost 
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faith in his goddess. Without her as Muse, 
he would never have written poems which 
rank with the greatest of the century” 
(July 18, 1955). As Mr. Graves becomes 
an increasingly important literary figure, 
he receives more grudging respect, more 
open admiration and, in reaction, more 
veiled, Trilling-type opposition. But his sta- 
ture builds; and fewer general readers limit 
their acquaintance with him to the Claudius 
books. 

His translations of Lucan and Suetonius 
are competent exercises in which even 
severe anti-Gravesians will have to dig 
energetically to find faults. The fault-seeker 
will be generally but not wholly frustrated 
as he pages through the Suetonius, a ver- 
sion as unaffected and unornamented as the 
original Latin. Graves departs from the 
literal under fairly obvious necessity: 
“Wherever his references are incompre- 
hensible to anyone not closely familiar with 
the Roman scene, I have also brought up 
into the text a few words of explanation 
that would normally have appeared in a 
footnote.” His talent in this method makes 
him, for the most part, actually less long- 
winded than Joseph Gavorse. For example, 
Graves renders the last half of Augustus 79 
in 123 words, Gavorse in 161 words and two 
footnotes. The shorter version, here as else- 
where, is much easier to read, but thereby 
more susceptible to literalist criticism. 
Graves writes “a Roman nose” where 
Gavorse writes, “. . . his nose projected a 
little at the top and then bent slightly 
inward,” and adds as footnote, “The so- 
called ‘Roman nose.’” Graves lets the fig- 
ure “5 feet 7 inches” stand; Gavorse duti- 
fully explains in another footnote, “Roman 
measure. A little less than five feet seven 
inches English.” Graves’ footnotes are 
sparse, providing little more than dates. 
His English (eg., “Augustus’s eyes were 
clear and bright, and he liked to believe 
that they shone with a sort of divine ra- 
diance . . .”) is patently more felicitous, if 
slightly less accurate, than that of Gavorse 
(“He had clear, bright eyes, in which he 
liked to have it thought that there was a 
kind of divine power. . .”). 

The critic, especially one antagonistic to 
Graves’ pro-Caesarism and White God- 
dess, will find in the Pharsalia translation 
more fundamertal cause for complaint than 
inevitable minor errors (eg., “Quirinius” 
for Quirinus, page 31) It is, first of all, a 
pro-Caesarist rendition of an anti-Caesarist 
Recognizing the conviction that it 
would be “churlish to demand truth from 
poets,’’ Graves tacitly denies Lucan’s 
rights of immunity to such demand, as he 
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provides by way of footnotes a correction 
tab for Lucan’s errors and a running de- 
fense of Julius Caesar against Lucanian 
libel. He is, furthermore, open in his dis- 
like of Lucan’s prosaic rhetoric and posits 
a literary kinship of the Latin poet with 
“Marlow,” Ezra Pound, Kipling and “other 
prodigiously vital writers with hysterical 
tendencies.” 

Yet he exhibits a slight but obvious ten- 
dency to work his goddess into this piece 
of “strange fascination.’”’ Lucan’s parens 
rerum becomes ‘‘the Creatrix,’’ Phoebe 
“the Moon-goddess” and natura “the Cre- 
atrix’”’ as well as ‘‘Nature.’’ These are legit- 
imate translations; but parens rerum might 
be “Creator” or refer to rector Olympi 
(cf. “the author of the universe’”—J. D. 
Duff, Loeb Library translation, 1928), 
Phoebe might be simply “Phoebe” or “Di- 
ana,” natura might be only “Nature.” The 
preferences are characteristically Graves- 
ian. And the reader must be told twice 
(pages 12, 172) that cranes (ornithoid 
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manifestations of Graves’ goddess) are not 
carnivorous. 

The Lucan-lover—and he doubtless exists 
—will be righteously indignant at Graves 
for casting the Pharsalia into prose. In this 
day of first-rate verse translations (e.g., 
Lattimore’s Iliad, Humphries’ Ovid, Lew- 
is’ Georgics}, the refusal of a first-rate 
poet to translate Lucan into verse amounts 
to a value judgment. This is true particu- 
larly if the poet is Robert Graves, who 
feels that prose is pedestrian and poetry 
exalted. Supporting an implicit judgment 
that the Muse flatly resisted the advances 
of Lucan, he quotes Valerius Probus: 
‘““‘When Persius read his poems aloud, 
Lucan could hardly wait until he had fin- 
ished before crying out that this was true 
poetry; and his own, mere fooling.’ Yet all 
Persius’s virtue did not make him much 
of a poet, at that.” 

Roy ArTHUR SWANSON 

University of Minnesota 
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